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Many dye lots, many colors. One dye lot, one color. 

World solved the problem of color variations with its 
exclusive process that dyes up to 15,000 square yards и 
of Olympia in a single dye lot. You get color uni- 
formity, improved appearance and texture and 
fewer remnants, in a handsome carpet built t 
give long wear in heavy traffic areas. Olympia 
has a pile of 100% Du Pont nylon and carrie: 


Pall in a single dye lot 


let the 501* label. Resists stains and soil, pilling and fad- 
ing. And exceeds all carpet flammability require- 
ments for commercial and medical facilities. So if 
you need a long wearing carpet with good looks, 
specify Olympia in any of its many stunning mix- 
tures. You'll find it at the top of the World, 


WORLD CARPETS 
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"DuPont certification mark for 
carpets with nylon pile meeting 
DuPont requirements. 


Carved Leaf Marlite adds deep-embossed beauty to any wall. Blue Antique Marble adds elegant beauty to any interior 


Ultra Blue is a cool new designer color in Marlite Planks Green ré rn, fresh addition to Marlite decorator patterns. 


What does real Marlite look like? 
Any kind of paneling your client wants. 


One brand of wall paneling gives you But, іп one way, all Marlite is exactly See what's new from Marlite in 


more than 70 ways to be creative. alike. Every panel has a baked-on Sweet's File, or write for samples and 

It’s real honest-to-goodness Marlite. finish of impervious plastic that seals literature to Marlite Division of 
This modern idea-paneling can be out grease and stains, guards against Masonite Corporation, Dept. 1160 

almost anything your good taste recom- hard knocks. Dover, Ohio 44622. 

mends. Deep or pastel colors. So, Marlite makes sense for walls in 

Deep-embossed textures. Authentic heavy traffic areas. And for clients who 

woodgrains or tasteful decorator are maintenance-minded, this prefin- Marlite 

patterns. In fact, most people don't ished hardboard paneling wipes clean d 

know real Marlite when they see it. with a damp cloth masonite  plastic-finished paneling 
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Heavy-gauge stainless steel 
takes toughest institutional usage! 


Mops, buckets, or heavy utensils can never chip, crack, or 

stain Elkay's extra-rugged service sinks. They're built for a 
lifetime of trouble-free usage. Seamless construction leaves no 
corners or crevices to hide dirt. Extra-spacious compartment 

is crafted of 14 gauge nickel-bearing stainless steel. 


And this is just one іп an extensive line from Elkay . . . 
d world's largest producer of standard and custom-made stainless 


EAFR-10-S steel sinks. Write today for complete catalog or 
FULLY: RECESSED see our listing in Sweet's 


Designer-styled i Fil ® 
Water Coolers, Too! ЕНЕ 


Complete line for hospitals, H 3 
SERGE HORS: picos stores Stainless Steel Sinks and Water Coolers 


Write for details or see our 
listing in Sweet's Architectural 
File. 
Elkay Manufacturing Company, 2700 S. 17th Avenue, Broadview, Ill. 60153 
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As drawn from a report of the Committee on the 
Future of the Profession, including two key studies 
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and see if it wouldn't benefit by a few changes 
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— registration rules should be changing with it 
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Cover: “The development of technology depends upon 
being able to see materials in new relationships. This 
new way of seeing has also been my task as a photog- 


rapher, as it will for the architect and the builder.” 
TAYLOR GREGG 
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THE MILLER OUTDOOR THEATER, HOUSTON, TEXAS 

ARCHITECT: EUGENE WERLIN AND ASSOCIATES, HOUST 
TEXAS 

STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: WALTER P. MOORE 

AND ASSOCIATES, HOUSTON, TEXAS 

For information on bare USS COR-TEN STEEL, riginal weather- 

ing steel, contact a USS Construction Mark g Representative 

through the nearest USS sales office, check your Sweet's Architec- 

tural File, or write to United States Steel, Box 86, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

15230. USS and COR-TEN are registered trademarks. 
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Next Month: Haphazard urban 
growth is the real culprit in frus- 
trating our efforts to meet housing 
goals in a national way, a US con- 
gressman submits. And from the 
land of nonhaphazard growth 
comes an account of the British 
new towns movement. 

Also in December: a few words 
on esthetics and human values; a 
concise primer on acoustical prin- 
ciples for the architect; a presen- 
tation of this years four Rome 
Prize winners in architecture and 
urban design, continuing an AIA 
JOURNAL tradition; and an in- 
depth look at what many consider 
a model Animal Resource Facility 
at Pennsylvania State College of 
Medicine. 


~ 


A First for 1970: From New York's 
Museum of Modern Art comes an 
appointment calendar for the new 
year, featuring the museum's de- 
sign collection of useful objects 
and representing the first record of 
this collection. An armchair (1926) 
by the late Mies van der Rohe, 
FAIA, and a sidechair (1928) by 
Marcel Breuer, FAIA, are among 
the items, all photographed by 
Stan Ries. 

The 8x12 calendar, which is de- 
signed by Edward Marson, comes 
in a clear plastic holder. It may be 
ordered ($6.50 a copy, $4.88 for 
museum members) from the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd 
St., New York, N.Y. 10021. КЕК. 


PHOTO & ART CREDITS: 17 — Dwain Fau- 
bion; 32— Morley Baer; 37, 38-39, 47, 70-71, 
72, 75 — Taylor Gregg. 
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People come 
and people go. 
That's why we're 
always working 
on better ways 
to open doors. 


HYDRA-SLIDE* 


ELECTRA-SLIDE 
HYDRA-SWING* 


CONCEALED OVERHEAD 
CLOSERS 


R&K PITTCOMATIC* 


M., PPG Industries 


R&K SERIES 10 CHECKING 
FLOOR HINGES. 


More efficient, more dependable ways of opening and closing doors... 
more attractively. That’s our ever-present goal. But we don’t stop there. 
We insist on making sure there’s always instant service available... 
just in case. Door controls by Ronan & Kunzl, you can be sure, will meet 
your needs for design, safety and function. Let us tell you more. 


fine door controls for over 20 years 


RONAN & KUNZL, INC. 


1225 S. Kalamazoo Ave., Marshall, Michigan 49068 
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A church roof has to do much more than be resistant to atmospheric corrosion, it will retain its 
luster for the life of the building. And, particularly 
It should keep its leakproof od looks for a in steeply pitched sns such as St. Frances 
century or more, with as little maintenance as Cabrini Church shown here, stainless steel will 
possible. virtually clean itself with the help of the wind and 
Nickel stainless steel is the or rchitectural rain. And stainless will never dribble ugly corrosion 
metal that meets all of these requirements. Highly stains onto masonry or concrete surfa 


and St. Frances Cabrini wore a roof of stainless steel. 


St: Frances Cabrini;Church, West Bend, Wiseonsin/Architecl: Brust & Brust, Milwaukee/Sheet metal contractor 
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Stainless is so much stronger than other archi- 
tectural metals (up to 125,000 psi tensile strength) 
that thinner gauges can be used to carry heavier 
loads. This excellent strength-to-weight ratio helps 
reduce its cost to a highly competitive point. 

Nickel stainless steel is now available in vary- 
ing tempers and standard shapes. If you'd like 


+ 


more facts and ideas, write for our architectural 
fact sheet. It can help any building keep its beauti- 
ful young looks years longer. The International 
Nickel Company, Inc., 67 Wall Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10005. 

INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 
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ukeb/Rooting, material; AISI Type 304 stainless;.015 gauge MictoHléx, Washington Steel Corp,, Washington, 
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AIA Readies for Future 
With New Staff Director 
And Broadened Objectives 


The American Institute of Archi- 
tects will enter the 1970s with a 
new staff director, William L. 
Slayton, and a set of broadened 
objectives. 

Institute President Rex Whit- 
aker Allen, FAIA, said Slayton 
will bring with him "extensive ex- 
perience and involvement in the 
nation's urban problems" and will 
give "added impetus and direc- 
tion to AIA pro- 
grams directed 
toward broader 
concepts and a 
higher level of 
environmental 
design, as well 
as expansion of 
professional de- 
velopment.” 

Slayton, 52, leaves the presi- 
dency of Urban America, Inc. to 
assume (by Jan. 1) the position of 
executive vice president, previ- 
ously executive director. 

The change in position title, 
Robert F. Hastings, FAIA, Insti- 
tute first vice president, said, is 
part of a move to give Slayton 
“more stature and more authority 
— more authority to carry out pol- 
icies set by the board.” 

Hastings, who presided at a 


Slayton 


press conference announcing Slay- 
ton's appointment, turned to Slay- 
ton at one point and said, "Bill, 
you've got to find the way to help 
us get out of our little cocoon." 


T! 
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he Cesar Pelli team's winning design fi 


He alluded to heightened inter- 
disciplinary cooperation and 
greater involvement in the social 
and political decisions which cre- 
ate the “ground rules” for the de- 
sign professions. 

With Pei Firm: Once a planning 
partner with I. M. Pei & Partners 
and a self-described architectural 
buff, Slayton is the first nonarchi- 
tect at the Octagon helm since 
Edward C. Kemper, longtime ex- 
ecutive secretary and later execu- 
tive director who retired in 1949. 
He succeeds William H. Schieck, 
FAIA, executive director since 
1961. 

Scheick, 64, “has seen the AIA 
through a period of tremendous 
change," Allen noted, adding: 
“His effective guidance of the or- 
ganization during this period of 
rapid growth has helped make it 
possible for the architectural pro- 
fession to move into a new era." 

Hastings, filling in for Allen who 
was attending an International Un- 
ion of Architects Assembly, re- 
ferred the press to a policy state- 
ment which says that Institute 
programs be aimed at greater pro- 
fessional competence but also: 

"Responsible involvement їп 
those areas—the human and phys- 
ical sciences, economics, politics, 
public education — which shape 
the physical environment and rep- 
resent constraints in the creative 
process." 

Slayton said it was evident to 
him that the AIA is undergoing a 
change in emphasis, as indicated 
by the resolutions adopted at the 
Chicago convention. He placed 


or international complex in Vienna. 


great importance on the influence 
such institutions as the AIA can 
have on national issues. 

Things can be done to solve or 
relieve such problems as the cur- 
rent credit crunch in housing, 
Slayton asserted. For example, So- 
cial Security funds could be chan- 
neled into mortgage financing to 
counter what he termed "a very 
serious situation." 

To Find the Mechanisms: The 
point, he said, is to find the 
"mechanisms by which things can 
get  done"— mechanisms сиг- 
rently lacking in the face of even 
so awesome and likely a prospect 
as the doubling of "our whole ur- 
ban structure within the next 30 
years." 

Hastings said that because de- 
sign professionals— "and we don't 
mean just architects" — must be- 
come involved in the arenas that 
prescribe the ground rules under 
which they practice, the choice of 
Slayton was an appropriate one. 

Slayton, who four years ago 
joined Urban America, a non- 
profit organization concerned with) 
the social and physical well being 
of the nation's cities, was previ- 
ously commissioner of the Urban 
Renewal Administration of the 
Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. Earlier he had served as 
a URA field representative during 
the time urban renewal was in a 
developmental stage. 

Holder of a Master of Arts de- 
gree in public administration from 
the University of Chicago, Slay- 
ton began his career as a planning 
analyst in Milwaukee. 


US Design Team Winner 
Of Vienna Competition 


A team of eight Americans, 
headed by Cesar Pelli, AIA, has 
won the international architectural 
competition for the design of a 
combined International Organiza- 
tions Headquarters and Confer- 
ence Center in Vienna. 

The $20,000 first prize will be 
shared by Pelli, partner in charge 
of design for the New York-based 
firm of Gruen Associates, and his 
collaborators: Roylance Bird Jr. 
Richard Dodson, Arthur Golding, 
Friedrich Kastner, Doug Meyer, 
Victor Schumacher and Engelbert 
Zobl. All are Gruen senior de- 

Continued on page 12 


drinking 
fountains 
io fit 
the shape 
of your 
ideas. 


The Aquasphere Capillary attraction holds 
water to the surface of the aluminum alloy 

sphere. Water disappears inside pedestal of 
rugged fiberglass and resin composition. Separate 
pushbuttons operate the two drinking 

bubblers, concealed and protected beneath 

the shell of the sphere. 


Haws smartly designed drinking 
fountains fit a wide world of architectural 
shapes. Grace a landscape or harmonize 
an interior today with a unique Haws 
design. Write for your free catalog now. 


m Haws Drinking Faucet Company, 
1441 Fourth St., Berkeley, Calif. 94710. 
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A book about trees 
for the architect 


TREES FOR 
ARCHITECTURE AND 


THE LANDSCAPE 


By Robert L. Zion 
168 pages, 9 x 12, illus., $25.00 


This book provides the architect 
with comprehensive esthetic and 
practical information regarding the 
proper selection of trees in relation 
to the overall composition of the 
architectural structure and its en- 
vironment. Data from the foremost 
nurseries, arboriums, agricultural 
and landscape design colleges in 
the country is cross-referenced 
state by state and tree by tree for 
easy access to specific facts con- 
cerning size, shape, habitat, zone 
of hardiness, growth rate, and life 
expectancy. 

Pairs of page sized photographs 
placed face to face show the tree 
in summer leaf and winter silhou- 
ette. Ornamental blossoming is 
shown in full color. The general 
description of each tree with in- 
dividual characteristics, seasonal 
coloration and maintenance re- 
quirements will prove an invalu- 
able aid to all architects who are 
considering trees as elements of 
architecural design. 125 b-&-w 
photographs, 4 pages in color. 


ON APPROVAL ORDER FORM 
VAN NOSTRAND REINHOLD CO., 
450 W. 33 Street, New York, N.Y. 10001 


Please send me. copy(ies) of 


L1232 Zion: TREES (9 $25.00. Within 
30 days ! will pay purchase price plus 
small delivery cost or return book(s) 


and pay nothing. 
Name. 
Address. 
City. State. др 
Саат delivery costs. Samo Теш 


tefund guaranteed. Add local sales tax where 
applicable. AIA 1169 
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signers except Dodson who re- 
cently left the firm. 

The jury of European architects 
and officials reviewed more than 
250 designs in the competition 
sponsored by the Republic of Aus- 
tria and the City of Vienna. 

The huge building complex, 
which will house the United Na- 
tions Industrial Development Or- 
ganization, the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and four 
other international bodies, will be 
constructed on an island in the 
Danube River at an estimated 
cost of $120 million. 


Institute Agrees to Spend 
Half Million for Education 
Of Poor; Approves Report 


The AIA has agreed to match 
a half-million-dollar foundation 
grant to provide scholarships 
in architecture for members of 
disadvantaged groups. 

At its fall meeting in Santa Fe, 
N.M., the Institute's Board of Di- 
rectors also approved in principle 
the far-reaching report of the Task 
Force on Social Responsibility. 

"The primary concern of the ar- 
chitect is still the design of the 
physical environment," the report 
says, adding: "But more and more 
in our society decisions on how 
these spaces are designed must re- 
spond to social, economic and po- 
litical pressures. Since we are con- 
cerned with cities and shelter, we 
must first be concerned with peo- 
ple — their way of life, their eco- 
nomic well-being, the needs of 
different ethnic groups." 

The report calls for a number 
of projects, some of which would 
complement or intensify existing 
social concern efforts of the AIA 
both nationally and locally. 

The name of the foundation tak- 
ing part in the scholarship pro- 
gram was withheld pending the 
resolution of final arrangements. 


People: Mies Drawings, 
Letters Bequeathed 


The architectural drawings of 
Mies van der Rohe, FAIA, will 
have a permanent home in the 
Museum of Modern Art in New 
York and his letters will go to the 
Library of Congress in the nation's 
capital. 

The terms of the will of Mies, 
who died Aug. 17 at the age of 83, 
also award $12,500 to Spenrath- 

Continued on page 15 


All Vinyl 
‘Wallcoverings 
аге not created 
equal 


And beautiful, 
durable 


VICRTEX 

Vinyl 
Wallcoverings 
prove it. 


The two most dangerous words in your 
specifications section are “ог equal." 
They often open the door to severe dis- 
appointments and dissatisfaction with a 
finished project. With vinyl wallcoverings 
this is particularly true. 


Because no other vinyl wallcoverings can 
match the rich textures, luminous colors, 
unique patterns and superior stain-resist- 
ant finishes of Vicrtex. 


When you specify Vicrtex Vinyl Wallcover- 
ings, you're perfectly justified to regard that 
"or equal" clause for the danger it is. 
Tighten your specs, double-check along the 
way, and make certain your beautiful design 
becomes a beautiful reality. 
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Write today for our | A PRAGTICAL омок | 
helpful booklet: | 10 sPECINEATION, 
эстон. 
"A Practical Guide nies io Sa 
to Specification, vinya 


| Selection and Use of 
Vinyl Wallcoverings." 
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A DAYCO 
COMPANY 
Empire State Building, New York 1 - (212) LO 4-0080 
a me 
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To plan for the 
comfort and convenience of 
the handicapped 


Commonly referred to in this industry as the 
paraplegic toilet compartment, the unit features an 
out-swinging door and added compartment width for 
easier entrance. Grab bars are mounted on each 
interior side wall. Your Weis man can furnish 
you with complete information. Find him listed in 
the Weis catalog in Sweet’s. 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO. 


ELKHART, INDIANA 
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There's a new dimension in design on the 
horizon...and “new dimension" door hard- 
ware to meld perfectly. From Glynn-Johnson. 


Bold, new plans, new building materials, new techniques, and new 
architectural concepts h produced marvels of construction 
beauty and function. And / and exciting challenges to suppliers' 
design and engineering facilities. 

Thus came our “new dimensions" in door hardware. Functional, 
of course, and beautiful, versatile, superbly engineered. 

Those factors, plus a reputation for service and dependability, led 
to the selection of Glynn-Johnson hardware for Chicago's magnifi- 
cent new First National Bank Building. A special oxydized bronze 
finish (US 10B) was specified; hardware including heavy duty over- 
head holders, wall and door bumpers and door stops were installed. 

Architect, specification writer and contractor agreed on “new di- 
mensions" hardware. Ours. 


The Perkins & Will Partnership 
berg Construction Company. 
st Hardware Company 


j 


GLYNN * JOHNSON CORPORATION 2 
4422 №. Ravenswood Ave. * Chicago, Illinois 60640 
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schule, the school he attended in 
Aachen, Germany, "for scholar- 
ships or assistance to students in 
financial need." 

Among other newsmakers: 

Paul Thiry, FAIA, of Seattle has 
been reappointed to a six-year 
term on the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission by President 
Nixon. 

James W. Rich, AIA, has re- 
signed as director of professional 
services for the National Council 
of Architectural Registration 
Boards to become executive secre- 
tary of the New York State Board 
of Examiners of Architects and 
Landscape Architects. Rich joined 
NCARB in 1966 after six years of 
practice in Nashville, Tenn. 

Robert C. Weinberg, AIA, has 
begun his fourth year of broad- 
casting as critic-at-large for archi- 
tecture and city planning on New 
York's radio station WNYC. 

Robert W. Williams of Ameri- 
can Standard Inc., New York, has 
been re-elected president of the 
Producers Council. 

Max O. Urbahn, FAIA, director 
of the Institute's New York Re- 
gion, has been elected to the board 
of directors of the American Arbi- 
tration Association. 

Robert W. Hayes, AIA, of San 
Francisco, has been named a spe- 
cial consultant to the American 


Wood Council on innovative 
housing design. 
Leonard G. Siegel, AIA, has 


been appointed to serve on the 
board of governors of the Traffic 
and Transportation Council, Phil- 
adelphia Chamber of Commerce. 

Jose Bernardo, New York archi- 
tect, has received a Cintas Fel- 
lowship awarded to young crea- 
tive artists of Cuban citizenship 
or lineage. 


Crafts Exhibit Itinerary 
Is from Coast to Coast 


The first major exhibition of con- 
temporary crafts in the 20th cen- 
tury will begin a cross-country tour 
next month following a Washing- 
ton, D.C., display running through 
Nov. 16. 

“Objects: USA, the Johnson Col- 
lection of Contemporary Crafts" 
includes 308 pieces by 258 artists 
in clay, metal, fiber, glass, mosaic, 
wood and plastic. The furniture 
and fabrics should be of particular 
interest to architects, 

The exhibition was assembled 

Continued on page 17 
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If you need quick cover. 
specify STEEL ROOF DECK 


You'll get immediate protection, faster completion date and earlier 
occupancy. 


Steel Deck is easy to handle and goes down fast. A single sheet 
covers a large area. Moisture is no menace to steel roof deck . . . it 
retains it's strength and remains dimensionally stable, whatever the 
weather. In addition to lower erection cost the fire-rated deck system 
saves material and lowers insurance rates. 


For complete design information fill in coupon below or refer to 
Sweets Architectural File 1e/st. 


STEEL DECK INSTITUTE È 


® 


Airtherm Manufacturing Co. « Armco Steel Corp. « Bowman Building Products 
Div., Cyclops Corp. « The Ceco Corp. « Epic Metals Corp. « The Goldsmith Metal 
Lath Со. e Granco Steel Products Co. e Inland-Ryerson Construction Products 
бо.» Macomber, Inc. e The К. C. Mahon Company e Merco Manufacturing 
Inc. « Republic Steel Corp., Mfg. Div. • Н. Н. Robertson Co. • Roll Form Products, 
Inc. « Rosewall Industries Inc. • Wheeling Corrugating Co. 


Fill in coupon and clip to your letterhead for free copy 
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COLORED SPLIT BLOCK 
WITH MEDUSA WHITE 


Color Samples: Chas.Svec,Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


Split block of Medusa White assures walls of ageless distinction ,.. walls 
that are attractive to Marriott guests. These handsome, soft textured concrete 
units capture light and shadows for a variety of changing effects. They are 


economical and fireproof 
The true white color of Medusa White Portland Cement also assures more ac- 


curate results when color pigments are used (see samples at left). 


Whatever or wherever your building project . . . consider split block walls of 
Medusa White for greater beauty and economy. Write for brochure. Medusa 
Portland Cement Company, P.O. Box 5668, Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 


MARRIOTT HOTEL, Crystal Plaza, Arlington, Virginia. Architects; Weihe, Bla 
Owners & Gen. Contractor: Charles E. Smith, Inc., Washington, D.C. Split 
Nitterhouse Concrete Products, Inc., Chambersburg, Pa. 


M = D U SA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


White and Gray Portland Cements « White, Gray and Custom Color Masonry Cements « "СА-85 Series® ChemComp® Cement 


, Kerr & Jefferies, Washington, D.C. 
Producer: ("Random Rock” A-65) 
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Collection's “Form and Function," hu- 
morous air machine and cradle-cabinet. 
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by Lee Nordness, whose New York 
gallery has introduced the works 
of many young American crafts- 
men, and by Paul Smith, director 
of the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts in New York. The two trav- 
eled more than 40,000 miles to put 
together the collection in which 
craftsmen from 30 states, many of 
them young and university trained, 
are represented. 

All of the works have been pur- 
chased by the Johnson Wax com- 
pany of Racine, Wis., to assist the 
artists financially; and, when the 
tours are completed, the objects 
will be given to public museums 
to assure important exposure. 

After its showing at the Fine 
Arts and Portrait Gallery Building 
of the Smithsonian Institution, the 
collection will move to the Boston 
University Museum, Dec. 3-23. Its 
1970 schedule is: 

Jan. 7— Memorial Art Gallery, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Feb. 11 — Cran- 
brook Academy, Detroit; March 
18 — Herron Gallery, Indianapolis 
Museum of Art; April 22 — Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum; May 27 — St. 
Paul Art Center; July 1— School 
of Fine Arts Gallery, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City; Aug. 5 — Arkan- 
sas Art Center, Little Rock; Oct. 14 
— Seattle Art Museum; Nov. 18 — 
Portland (Ore. Art Museum; Dec. 
29— Los Angeles Municipal Art 
Gallery. 

The exhibition will continue to 
circulate in 1971 as follows: 

Feb. 3— Oakland Art Museum; 
March 10 — Phoenix Art Museum; 
April 14 — Sheldon Memorial Art 
Gallery, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; May 16 — Milwaukee Art 
Center; June 23 — George Hunter 
Gallery, Chattanooga; Sept. 1— 


Museum of Art, Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh; Oct. 6 — Colum- 
bia (S.C. Museum; Nov. 10— 
High Museum of Art, Atlanta. 


Nixon Backs Revised Plan 
For Pennsylvania Avenue 


The Nixon Administration, like 
the Kennedy and Johnson Admin- 
istrations before it, is putting its 
support behind the revitalization 
program for Pennsylvania Avenue. 
It wants the entire project com- 
pleted in time for the nation's 
200th anniversary in 1976. 

There are two new angles to the 
plan: 

* Private enterprise money will fi- 
nance the construction of new 
buildings instead of the Urban 
Renewal funding planned by the 
Johnson Administration. 

* Private residences will be built 
on or near the avenue, some 1,500 
to 2,000 units in all. 

Nathaniel A. Owings, FAIA, 
prime mover of the plan and 
chairman of the President's Tem- 
porary Commission on Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, explained that the 
latter point has been added to the 
original plan in order to bring life 
to the avenue after 5 p.m. They 

Continued on page 22 


MEIERJOHAN/ 
WENGLER 


Custom Metalcraftsmen 
for over 
half a century 


Custom Design. 
Bronze and 
Aluminum 


Custom Fabrication, Contemporary 
and Traditional 


Custom and Stock Design 
Fabricated and Cast 


© Special Design Signs 
e Honor Rolls 
ө Door and Name Plates 


See Our Advertisements in Sweets 
Literature Available Upon Request 


— 


MEIERJOHAN -WENGLER INC. 
Metalcraftsmen 


10330 WAYNE AVE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 45215 
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Your building. More than a building. A vital, 
life-supporting environment, shaped by the design, 
energized by electricity—an Electro-environment. 

Your design. More sophisticated than the last 
one because that's the nature of technology. Par- 
ticularly electrical technology. 

Your challenge. To profit from the benefits of 
the Electro-environment—and to make your design 
statement with the confidence that the industry is 
ready to support you. 

The Qualified Electrical Contractor is ready. 
Ready to translate your ideas, your designs into a 
working, functioning reality. 

Supplying, installing and maintaining the Electro- 
environment is his business. The Qualified Electrical 
Contractor advances with the state of the art. 

Your challenge is his challenge 


The challenge of 
the Electro-environment 


The Qualified Electrical Contractor makes the Electro-environment work. 


NECA. National Electrical Contractors Association 
1730 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20036 
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LCN Overhead Concealed Door Closers 


are well known for a variety of qualities: They look great. They 


а 7 Le 
control doors efficiently. They are easily and permanently adjusted 2030-0P | 


CLOSER 


for two closing speeds and cushioning of the opening swing. Their basic 
excellence assures maximum control with minimum service which means— 
lowest long-run cost. Write LCN Closers, Princeton, Illinois 61356 
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WHERE THE GOING GETS TOUGH GET CABIN CRAFTS? LESCARE™ CARPET 


Handsome TN 
auditoriums ie 
Select Cabin Crafts 
LesCare carpet in the color and style 
to complement your decor. It improves acoustics 
dramatically—and losts graduation after graduation. 


Clean classrooms. ~ 
Ink, gum, chalk: easy to 
clean away, Yet color 
stays. It's locked in the 
Acrilan® acrylic fiber, 


Quiet libraries. LesCare (and Griffin, a heavier ver- 
sion of LesCare) encourages study. No more scrap- 
ing chairs. LesCare quells noise while taking the wear. 


No hair-raising hallways. No more 
bedlam when the bell rings. LesCare 
lowers thb decibels as it lasts and lasts. 


Inviting entries. Muddy shoes go to 
school. But lukewarm water plus household 
cleanser expels mud from LesCare, 


Impressive offices. School boards 
love LesCare because it's practical. 17 
styles and colors for individuality. 


and Griffin he 


J. Com Petty, Advertising Manager 


۸ 


yl WestPoint Pepperell 3 
En = Ў Carpet and Rug Division j arto N 
find LesCare rpet Р.О. Box 1208, Dalton, Ga. 30720 HR 
never did before. And doing APPROVED FER OUTDOOR USE 
Я Nama. 


a better job where conventiona 


carpet used to 


LesC 1 complet Ja ilton, Georg 
Care and Griffin E ааа = 


are two of many fresh ic 


confidence 


Please send information about Cabin Crafts multi-purpose carpeting. 


that keep coming 


ae n Please hove с Cabin Crafts contract representative cell. 
ып Crafts. / 


or more information, B 
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& quat time swa! 
төн NORMS STE, WC, Cordero, Coll 

NEW briefcase-size universal computer adds and 

subtracts not only decimal omounts, but also 

feet, inches and fractions down to sixteenths, 


It converts inches, reduces fractions automati- 
cally: the result is always in simplest form. 


2 to 3 times faster than mental arithmetic, it 
allows instant check of the answer, eliminates 
expensive errors ond need for extra checking. 


Credit balance is the new standard feature of 
this instrument, precision-made in W. Germany. 


Metal stands for more efficient drafting room 
use are optional. Genuine leather cases conve- 
nient to corry around include a new one with 
zip and 5" Faber-Costell precision slide rule. 
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will be high cost townhouses, he 
said, similar to houses around 
public squares in Philadelphia. 

The original plan for the ave- 
nue (Mary Cable's The Avenue 
of the Presidents: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1969, gives a detailed report 
on its conception) calls for a Na- 
tional S quie encompassed by E, 
15th, F and 14th Streets; federal 
and private office buildings, ho- 
tels and stores on the north side 
of the avenue; underground park- 
ing; elimination of awkward in- 
lersections; new pavement; etc, 

The plan will now be pursued 
along these lines: 

The administration will ask 
Congress for 1) authority to set 
up a public-private corporation 
much like Comsat, 2) approval of 
its master plan, 3) the right to 
condemn property and 4) funds to 
finance a year-long study of the 
program. 

The government would appoint 
directors to the corporation, which 
would operate on a $200 million 
revolving fund raised from the 


sale of bonds or shares to private 
enterprise. 

The government would con- 
demn the properties involved, buy 
the land or offer government land 
in return. The Willard and Wash- 
ington Hotels are in the limelight 
in this respect (see AIA Dec. '68, 
p. 82) since the realization of Na- 
tional Square would require their 
demolition. 


For complete information write to Sole Agents 
ALEXANDER DRAFTING EQUIPMENT CO,, Dept. E 
642 North Chester Avenue, Pasadena, California 


CUT GA CULATION 


NAHB President Leaves 
To Become FHA Chief 


Eugene A, Gulledge has left the 
presidency of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders to as- 
sume the No. 1 spot in the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 

The 49-year-old Gulledge, who 
began his career as a carpenter's 


Pennsylvania Avenue plan from 
White House to Capitol building. 


helper, was named Assistant Sec- with housing right in the middle 
New pocket calculator called ADDFEET JR from | retary for Mortgage Credit an I ТЇ а ‘civil war" ce y ae 
Wi Carmany adds, subtescts, & conveck fern | tary Mortgag Credit and of it, This ‘civil war’ can only get 
inches & fractions incl. 8ths. FHA Commissioner, Department worse unless there is a wholesale 


2 to 3 times faster than by longhand, because | Of Housing and Urban Develop- change of attitude at every level 
writing & mental counting ore both eliminated. | mer f society." 

Errors G fatigue are cut down to nothing. This п! п, " r бы» of society. Р а 
ingenious instrument saves time, worth hundreds NAHB First Vice President Gulledge added that the build- 


of dollars a year with regular use. 


Louis R. Barba of Chatham, N. J., ing industry is ready and wil 


mE Sse 2 menthe guaran will serve as acting president for to meet the desperate housing 
materials & craftsmanship, — ` | the remainder of Gulledge's term, needs of the nation but cannot ac- 
Model 456 in leather case $595 | which expires with the NAHB's complish this goal unless "a lot of 
Model 457 in deluxe clip case $6.95 | January convention in Houston. sacred cows are booted out the 


Illustrated instructions for use incl 


window." 

Among the sacred cows he said 
would have to be discarded are 
restrictive zoning codes, inequita- 
ble use of land and selfish lending 
practices. Continued on page 24 


The new FHA chief, of Greens- 
boro, N. C., expressed his philos- 
ophy in a talk earlier this year at 
the Pacific Coast Builders Confer- 
ence when he said: "The country 
is involved in a social revolution 


Free delivery on prepaid orders. 10 days free 
trial on return/refund basis. Add Sales tox if 
you live in California. 


Send check or М.О. to Sole Agents 
ALEXANDER-ADDIMAX G.m.b.H. 


Р.О. Box 4013 Pasadena, Cal. 91106 
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A BRIGHT NEW IDEA INSIDE AND OUT. 


An unusual new way to inject all sorts of 
creativity— both inside and out. Mirawal por- 
celain-enamel-on-stee! panels. They fit any- as the complete wall with porcelain 
where. Bright-hued. Won't crack or chip on both the outside surface and the floor- 
fast, heatproof and stain-resistant. E. to-ceiling chalkboard inside 
Choose from a wide array of contemporary 
colors. Su finis! include full-matte. 
semi-matte, or gloss porcelain. For more de- 


tile Mirawal insulated panels are ideal 
for modern school use — one panel can s 


see Sweet's Architectural File, Section 
or write Kaiser Aluminum Mirawal Prod- 
Р.О. Box 38, Port Car , PA 17965, 


MIRAWAL PRODUCTS 


KAISER 


ALUMINUM 


MIRAWAL use both exterior wall surface and unique interior floor-to-ceiling chalkboards in 


the Leo J. Muir Elementary School, Bountiful 


Architect: Harold Be r Associa 


Texama,tl e kn'tted carpet, 
just lays there 
and doesnt do a thing. 


ZAN Doesn't take you Р Doesn't show; 
to the cleaners. railroad track" Ў 
Texama offers lowest maintenance color line-up. 


cost. Dirt can't penetrate, 
vacuums easily Exclusive “Centric Knit" 

4 } process gives Texama 
smooth even look 
from all angles. 


off the top. 


dy 66 99 
Doesn't “ртіп 
ол stair nosings. Or anywhere else. 


Doesn't Texama always shows a perfect 


= upholstered fit around 
curves and corners. 


No contract 
carpet installs 
faster than Texama. 


Texama is “Centric Knitted” of 100% nylon specially 
engineered for contract use. Extra-tight construction 
makes it extremely resistant to moisture, stains and 
dirt. "Fusion bonded"? to high-density foam rubber 
cured directly to backing; makes Texama softest 
underfoot for its type. 13 smashing colors with the 
subtle look of fine Shetland tweed. To get all the facts 
send for our new Texama booklet. 

= Write ог phone: Glenoit-Dobbie, Inc., Dept. C, 
111 West 40th St., N.Y., N.Y. 10018. (212) 594-1320. 


(Texama just lays there looking beautiful.) 


* 
® Glenoit 
DEFINITELY GLENOIT * * Glen i 
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ubsidiary of Botany Industries, Inc 


NOW Y) ‘VY: GO ‘A CHO CE 
AT 55 A SO. ЕТ! 


(Patent Applied For) 


Yes, now you've got a choice at five dollars a square foot. You can get space division with an accordion 
fold door. Or you can get space division plus a few free extras with a Brunswick Valuwall. 


Extras like an NSSEA acoustical rating (no accordion door has one). And automatic floor 
seals (they won't scrape floors or carpets). And woodgrain finishes or choice of 
school-right colors. 


You get all that for only $5 per sq. ft.! For a bit more, we can put chalkboards on your 
walls. Or tackboards. Or both. You can have pass doors, too. You can't have any 
of these on an accordion door at any price. — 


Send for full details, today. You'll see that i = کے‎ 
low price isn't the only reason = 
we call ‘em Valuwalls. 


М gested rara based o 
I Fr 27 go ite ё 2 
“hes id 74 


LJ 
FOR THE NEW IDEAS IN SPACE DIVISION Brunswick 


BRUNSWICK CORPORATION 
© 1969 Brunswick Corp. 2605 East Kilgore Road / Kalamazoo, Michigan 49003 
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lion. This is made up of a $29 mil- 
lion construction contract with 
the joint venture of Sharp Broth- 
ers Contracting Co., Walter Kidde 
Constructors and the Del E. Webb 
Corporation, and more than $22 
million for land, grading etc. 

The tailored-to-the-spectacle sta- 
diums are said to place the fans 
closer to the action. Additional 
convenience would be offered by 
a moving cover planned for the 
future. The cost estimate does not 
include the cover but does include 


the cost of all the structural re- 
quirements to literally place the 
moving roof in position when sta- 
dium revenues will justify such an 
addition. 

Project architects are Kivett & 
Myers, Kansas City; Charles Dea- 
ton of Denver is design associate. 


Hastings Among Three 
Named to CIF Unit 


Institute First Vice President 
Robert F. Hastings, FAIA, is one 
of three to be named to the Ar- 
chitects’ Advisory Committee to 


For safer, more comfortable, 
more enjoyable living 


TALK-A-PHONE 


HOME INTERCOM-RADIO SYSTEM 


Fully Transistorized. Everyone in the family will enjoy the comfort, convenience 
and peace of mind this system provides. You can: 


e Independently originate and receive calls to or from any other room. 
e Answer outside doors from any room without opening doors to strangers. 
e Enjoy radio in every room with the simple flick-of-a-switch. 
e Listen-in on baby, children or sick room from any room; yet other 
rooms can have complete privacy. 


Distinctively styled. Beautifully finished in richly blended gold, polished and satin 
silver tones. Easily installed in any home. Built-in and surface-mounted models 


available. 


TALK-A-PHONE . . . "Has Everything. Does Everything." The accepted standard of quality and 
dependability in Intercommunication for over a third-of-a-century. 


Intercom For Apartment House. Provides 
instant and direct 2-way conversation between 
any Apartment and Vestibules—in buildings 
of any size. Greater performance with these 
exclusive Talk-A-Phone features: e Ample 
volume without "boom" e Automatic privacy 
* Individual volume selection for each apart- 
ment e Built-in Buzzer e 1 or 2 talking circuits. 


Send for Free 


Intercom For Office, Industry, Institutions. 
Instant and direct 2-way conversation between 
any 2 points. Saves thousands of man-hours, 
simplifies routine. Distinctively styled, rug- 
gedly built for continuous day and night use. 
From 2 to 100-station systems, you can do it 
better and more economically with Talk-A- 
Phone. Pays for itself many times over. 


$-.-- Dept. Al-11H 


TALK-A-PHONE CO., 5013 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, lllinois 60625 
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the Construction Industry Foun- 
dation. 

The foundation, incorporated 
in May and maintaining offices in 
the Fidelity Building, Philadel- 
phia, is examining bidding abuses, 
soil exploration and survey haz- 
ards, professional responsibilities 
of architects and engineers; in 
short, the problems and abuses 
that raise costs and lower quality 
in construction, according to Rob- 
ert G. Cerny, FAIA, foundation 
president. 

Also named to the advisory 
group by Rex Whitaker Allen, 
FAIA, Institute president, were 
Jack D. Train, FAIA, and Robert 
W. Cutler, FAIA. 

Membership in CIF, which ex- 
pects to have a half-million dollar 
annual operating budget, is open 
to all groups having a role in the 
building process, from labor un- 
ions to bankers and insurance 
companies. 


Reorganization at Yale 
Among Campus Changes 


Yale University's School of Art 
and Architecture now has two 
deans instead of one under a ma- 
jor reorganization which went into 
effect this academic year. 

Howard S. Weaver, who had 
been dean of the school, is dean 
of the faculties in arts, while 
Charles W. Moore, AIA, who had 
been chairman of the Department 
of Architecture, is dean of the 
faculties in design and planning. 

Yale President Kingman Brew- 
ster Jr. said that the new arrange- 
ments "are purely of an interim 
nature, for this year of reappraisal 
only." 

In other campus changes: 

* The newly established School 
of Architecture and Urban Design 
at the University of Kansas has 
replaced the five-year undergrad- 
uate professional degree program 
with a new six-year program ter- 
minating in a master's degree as 
the first professional degree. 

* The University of Colorado's 
School of Architecture has been 
changed to the College of Envi- 
ronmental Design. In addition, a 
four-year undergraduate program 
leading to a Bachelor of Science 
degree with a two-year master's 
degree program has replaced the 
five-year curriculum leading to a 
Bachelor of Architecture degree. 

The following appointments 
also have been made: 

Dr. Joseph L. Young has been 

Continued on page 30 


| THE 
THINK 
. CARPET 


2 ! А study in sound-absorbing 
| | | quiet, developed by 

Patcraft Mills with Zefkrome^ 
i acrylic fiber. 


opti 


_ PME The new, anti-noise movement: carpet. 

* j Patcraft constructs an ideal one for the modern 
school environment, with the modern carpet 
t fiber, Zefkrome acrylic. For concentrated 
quiet. For matchless wear (Zefkrome is up to 
50% stronger than other acrylics). For 


producer-dyed color that lasts. And for a new 
dimension in maintenance. Less of it. 

Because Zefkrome makes even more of 
carpet's economical upkeep. Among 

acrylics, it offers maximum cleanability. 
"Entwine" is made in different weights 

for different traffic areas, including a heavier 
weight developed especially for corridors. 
Think about the "Think" carpet and its perfect 
apropos to the times. Then call or write Bill 
Conneen, Patcraft Mills, Inc., Dalton, Ga. 
30720. (404) 278-2134. 
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First in Fashion 


CARPETS OF DISTINCTION 


Ee PREMOULDED 


The ideal 
control joint 
for modern 
concrete floor 
slabs and 
vertical walls 


EGGS 


Bare concrete to concrete key-joints will soon spall 
under flex..1g action caused by heavy industrial traffic. 
Tongue and Groove Joint provides a "gasketed" key- 
joint to take up flexing action and eliminate spalling 
at the joint edge. 


The %" thick Premoulded Tongue and Groove Joint provides a joint mate- 
rial that not only functions as a full-depth expansion joint and gasketed 
key-joint, but is also rugged enough to be used as a form and screed 
support. Consider how much time and labor this could save you in the 
construction of industrial and commercial floor slabs. Functionally, Tongue 
and Groove Joints provide a gasketed key- 
way to take up the flexing action of adjoining 
concrete slabs. This keyed-joint action as- 
sures maximum efficiency in load transmis- 
sion to help keep the slab at a level grade 
even under the heavy loads of constant in- 
dustrial traffic. Sealtight Tongue and Groove 
Joints are economical and easy to install... 
they are waterproof and will not extrude. 
Write for complete information . . . request 
Catalog No. 247. 


Provides a form and 
screed support... 


SAVES TIME and DOLLARS! 
W. R. MEADOWS.INC. 


15 KIMBALL STREET @ ELGIN, ILLINOIS 60120 


W. R. Meadows of Georgia, Inc. W. R. Meadows of Canada, Ltd. 
4785 Frederick Drive, N.W. 130 Toryork Drive 
Weston, Ontario, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia 30336 


W.R. MEADOWS 
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selected to establish a department 
devoted to the advancement of 
art in architecture at the Brooks 
Institute School of Fine Arts, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Prof. Charles E. Croom has been 
named acting dean of Syracuse 
University's School of Architec- 
| ture. He replaces D. Kenneth Sar- 
gent, dean since 1958, who has be- 
gun a leave of absence which will 
continue until his retirement in 
June. 

Bruce E. Erickson has been ap- 
pointed head of the Department 
| of Architecture, College of Design, 
| Architecture and Art at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. He succeeds 
Richard H. Wheeler, who will re- 
main as chairman of the Division 
of Architecture. 
| Dr. J. Ingraham Clark, former 
| dean of the School of Architecture 

and Fine Arts at Auburn Univer- 

sity, has been named professor and 

head of the master's program in 
| regional planning at the Penn- 
| sylvania State University's Capi- 
tol Campus in Middletown. 

Richard E. Farson, a behavioral 
scientist, has been appointed dean 
of the School of Design of the 
new California Institute of the 
Arts. 

Robert S. Harris, head of the De- 
partment of Architecture at the 
University of Oregon, and Richard 
Gensert, Cleveland engineer, have 
been named visiting Andrew Mel- 
lon Professors of Architecture for 
1969-70 at Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity. 


Highest Award of ASLA 
Goes to HOK Designer 


The American Society of Land- 
scape Architects has presented 
this year's Honor Award to Neil 
Porterfield of Hellmuth, Obata & 
Kassabaum of St. Louis for his 
married student housing at the 
University of Michigan. 

Michael Painter of John C. War- 

Continued on page 32 


Porterfield's married student houses. 


The Great Stone Face 


They're a whole new idea in 

masonry facing—look like stone, weigh 
far less, and they come with the 
patterns built right in. 

Now you can add unique patterns and 
texture to your building exteriors—at 
a fraction of the weight and expense 
of other masonry materials. 

Made by the new Johns-Manville 
ACE (asbestos-cement extrusion) 
process, stone-hard Colorlith panels 
are available from stock in a variety 
of continuous ribbed patterns. And in 
contrasting meerschaum white and 
stone gray colors with a textured 
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sand-blasted surface. Also available 
is a natural color (smoke) with a sand 
or aggregate surface. You can extend 
a distinctive pattern vertically to the 
full height of the building, or alternate 
plain and ribbed panels horizontally 
for fresh design effects. 

ACE Colorlith panels let you design 
new economy into your buildings, 
too. They weigh only a fraction as 
much as precast concrete panels. Two 
men can carry a 12-foot panel, so 
cranes are not needed. Because of 
less weight, structural framing can 
also be reduced. Maintenance costs 


ACE Colorlith 


architectural panels 


are minimal with a material that's 
proof against fire, weather, rot and 
corrosion—and free from the veins of 
weakness in natural stone. 

Explore with us the possibilities of 
ACE Colorlith panels for your next 
design. Write for details on stock 
panels, and information on how we can 
work with you in developing custom 


patterns. 
UM 


Johns-Manville, Box 111, 
Johns-Manville 


New York, N. Y. 10016. 
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necke & Associates of San Fran- 
cisco received two Merit Awards: 
one for View Crescent housing, 
Asilomar Hotel and Conference 
Grounds, Pacific Grove, Calif.; the 
other for Ampex Corp. Headquar- 
ters, Redwood City, Calif. 

The other Merit Award went to 
M. Paul Friedberg & Associates of 
New York for the central plaza of 
the State University of New York 
at Stoney Brook. 

Among three Commendation 
Award winners was Hellmuth, 


Painter's Asilomar Hotel. 


Obata & Kassabaum for the Park- 
side master landscape plan at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


Мае а 
dumb 
Waiter 


... probably the most 
industrious worker 
in multiple-Floor 


buildings 


sagem 
Pid 


o 


| 
— 
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here's why. „ « А dumb waiter lifts NS 


vertically loads of every description between floors faster * 
and easier than any other method of transportation — just 


by pushing a button. It reduces work loads, saves valuable 
man hours and increases overall efficiency. 


~ 


To stand the use and abuse that it 
must, a dumb waiter must be care- 
fully and soundly engineered. Em- 
phasis should be on safety, sturdi- 
ness, heavy duty construction and 
most important — dependability. 

Р You сап protect 
your clients by speci- 
fications that will in- 
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sure this dependable service. Let 
Sedgwick study your lifting prob- 
lem, make recommendations, sub- 
mit suggested specifications and 
prepare preliminary sketches of 
hoistway requirements. This is a 
free consultation service based on 
Sedgwick specialized experience 
since 1893. 


See standard specifications and layouts in SWEETS 


prem 


NATIONWIDE 


Р.О. Box 630A 
Poughkeepsie, New York 12602 
REPRESENTATION 
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Concrete Construction 
Subject of Seminars 


The American Concrete Insti- 
tute will launch its new series of 
educational seminars and clinics 
Dec. 9-10 in Philadelphia. 

In cooperation with ACI's Del- 
aware Valley Chapter, the initial 
seminar on "Quality Assurance in 
Concrete Construction" will be 
held at Benjamin Franklin Hotel. 

Through this and future pro- 
grams, ACI says it hopes to impart 
new knowledge in concrete to 
young architectural, engineering 
and construction personnel. 

Information on this and future 
seminars is available through 
ACI's education department, P.O. 
Box 4754, Detroit, Mich. 48219. 


Acoustic Pollution Subject 
Of HUD-Financed Study 


Aimed at concentrating on gen- 
uine innovation and adaptation of 
sound control techniques known 
to aerospace and other scientific 
fields, Wyle Laboratories has un- 
dertaken a study to see how these 
concepts might be applied to res- 
idential projects. 

The $160,000 contract awarded 
by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development calls for de- 
velopment of low cost methods 
and materials to cut down the 
transmission of noises of all kinds 
within housing units and from 
outdoors. 

On completion of the study by 
Wyle's California research staff at 
El Segundo, HUD will publish the 
results in a practical guide for ar- 
chitects, builders and others inter- 
ested in noise control. 


Necrology 


PHILMER J. ELLERBROEK, FAIA 
Newport Beach, Calif. 

LEON McMINN 
Greensboro, N. C. 

A. RAY MORSE JR. 
El Paso, Texas 


Members Emeritus 


GEORGE O. BARNES 
Long Island, N. Y. 

FRANKLIN G. ELWOOD 
Batavia, Ill. 

ARTHUR C. NASH 
Baltimore, Md. 

PAUL W. NORTON 
Boston, Mass. 


Honorary FAIA 


SIR PERCY THOMAS 
Cardiff, Wales 


Installation: d : 2 
NASA Lunar Receiving Laboratory, 2 7 аа 7T 
Manned Spacecraft Center, < Б = dead 

Houston, Texas 4 k T 


Architects: лан X S 
Smith, Hinchman, Grylls and Associates, <- P" 
Detroit, Michigan > уде m. 


Flooring Contractor: He $ 3 ©; 
Joe Stanley and Son. SUL бен А 
Houston 72 дё 


Floor shown: n es 
V-423 Autumn Haze, ae T. mes 
V-427 Roman Beige 7 = o " 
with brown and white feature strip x 


Creative Styling: 
an inherent quality of Azrock floors 


Superior design and performance characterize the work of the National Aeronautics Space Administra- 
tion... and superior design and performance also characterize the floors of Azrock Premiere Series 
which serve NASA in its Lunar Receiving Laboratory at the Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston. 
Premiere’s subtle patterning and color put resilient beauty underfoot in offices, conference rooms 
and halls... beauty that endures, because Premiere’s patterning is distributed through the full 
thickness of the tile. Premiere Series: beautiful, practical proof that Azrock vinyl asbestos tile out- 
performs all other types of floor covering in initial cost, low maintenance cost and life expectancy. 
Available in 12" x 12" modular size. 


an original floor styling by ® 


For an independent research report, write today for a free copy of the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce study, "The Economics of Carpeting 
and Resilient Flooring: An Evaluation and Comparison.” Azrock Floor Products, 517 Frost Building, San Antonio, Texas, 78206 — the HemisFair/6B^ City 
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| UNFINISHED BUSINESS | 


BY WILLIAM H. SCHEICK, FAIA 
Executive Director 


For the first time, a reasonably 
comprehensive and objective study 
of the future of the building indus- 
try has been done. Thanks to the 
AIA. 

Actually, it is a study of the 
forces exerting great pressures for 
change upon the process of creat- 
ing the physical environment and 
thereby upon the actors in that 
process of which our profession is 
one. As the study shows, the build- 
ing industry, as we know it today, 
must change radically to create the 
physical environment expected by 
society. 

The architectural profession 
must change, too, if it is to main- 
tain a dominant role in the creative 
process. 

AIA's Committee on the Future 
of the Profession accomplished 
this study, to be published in book 
form by the University of Illinois 
Press early next year. 

We expect that many actors in 
the building process will read the 
book. Well they might, because the 
research reports describe a future 
which is theirs as well as ours — a 
future that will be there for the 
taking by those best prepared to 
adapt to the challenges of change. 
Some of these other readers al- 
ready have ideas of taking over the 
large scale aspects of the building 
process. 

There are many places for archi- 
tects in this future — architects not 
unlike they are today and archi- 
tects in roles not yet clearly de- 
fined. Every architect should read 
this book. To encourage this, it will 
be made available in a modestly 
priced paperback edition. 

That the AIA has produced this 
prophetic document is most grati- 
fying to me. On this page in May 
1966, I asked who could do the ad- 
vance thinking for a small profes- 
sion comprising many small busi- 
ness units — advance thinking of 
the kind that giant corporations do 
as a matter of course. President 
Charles Nes, FAIA, responded to 
this suggestion by appointing the 
Committee on the Future of the 
Profession, chaired by Llewellyn 
(Skeet) Pitts, FAIA. 
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The Future- Is It Ours? 


From the outset, Skeet, with his 
unbounded enthusiasm and imag- 
ination, envisioned a study that 
would produce a technically sound 
report— something more than a 
collection of personal opinions 
about the future. He and I became 
avid searchers into the new disci- 
pline of "futures studies," ac- 
quainting ourselves with people in 
this field, their concepts and their 
works. 

The first major action, the Airlee 
House conference, was indeed 
"opinion gathering" from a select 
group of business and government 
leaders representing a cross sec- 
tion of thinking on the building 
process. We included Dr. Olaf 
Helmer of the Rand Corporation, 
an eminent pioneer in futures 
studies (AIAJ, April '68). 

Gerald McCue, FAIA, took the 
committee chairmanship after 
Skeet's untimely death. With con- 
sultant David Miller, Gerry McCue 
designed the research study which 
realized the committee's original 
goal. 

As stated earlier, the study is far 
broader than the future of our pro- 
fession. It is a reconnaissance of 
the powerful forces shaping our 
physical environment and affect- 
ing — sometimes controlling — the 
creative process. 

The Planning Committee of 
AIA's Executive Committee has al- 
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ready extracted from the futures 
report significant findings which 
affect the Institute's goals. The dia- 
gram introduces in print for the 
first time the broad basic concept 
approved by the Board for plan- 
ning to achieve these goals. 

AIA's traditional responsibility 
to architects is continually to in- 
crease their competence as creators 
of the physical environment, The 
scope and tempo of programs with 
this purpose have been increased 
over the past decade to meet the 
demands for ever-expanding archi- 
tectural services. This job will 
never end, as the complexities of 
decision, design and delivery in- 
crease. 

AIA's new obligation is to be- 
come more responsibly involved in 
those areas which shape and 
change the physical environment 
and thereby influence or control 
the creative process. The urban 
crisis precipitated these forces in 
the middle of the decade of the 
sixties. "Responsible involvement" 
calls for many carefully evaluated 
interpretations. 

We have our work cut out for us. 
We may never have made a better 
investment than the $100,000 plus 
spent by the Committee on the Fu- 
ture of the Profession. It has given 
us the tool for comprehending the 
future. We must find the means to 
make the future ours. o 
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New Policy — AIA must relate the creative process to areas which shape 
the physical environment and exert decisive force in both directions. 
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new Hacienda series from the desert palette... 


BUCKSKIN 


pois ADOBE 


From the greatest creator of new colors, from nature herself, the 
exciting, new Monarch/Marshall colors that recall the rustic adobe of 
sun-drenched lands. Colors that whisper as a prairie wind through 
delicately green sagebrush . . . that touch a lonely yucca to capture its 
indefinable hue. True colors from nature — to bring the serenity 

of nature indoors, to create restful, meaningful settings for any room. 
Call or write now for additional information and samples of 
Monarch/Marshall Hacienda series of ceramic tile. 


Nua 
TILE MANUFACTURING, NC: lw Marshall Tiles, Inc. 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICE, SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 76901 P. O. BOX 1119, MARSHALL, TEXAS 75670 
Members of Tile Council of America and the Producers Council 
* 


GAIL 


Evergreen Park Shopping Center, Chicago. Sidney Morris & Associates, Architects. 


BRICHPLaTE 


A 
МХ 
МӘ 
ARAN 
Laurel Plaza Shopping Center, North Hollywood, California 
Burke, Kober, Nicolais & Archuleta, Architects. 


Coming into favor with American architects is the use of 
"Brickplate," a type of ceramic tile with the density of 
natural granite that has been popular with European 
designers for years. Since 1963 it has been available in this 
country and Canada by Gail International Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Wilhelm Gail Ceramics, Giessen, Germany 


Using the modular 4x8, 5x10, and 6x12 sizes, an almost 
unlimited variety of patterns can be employed using a 
single color or combinations from Gail's palette of ten 
unglazed colors. 


Because of their low absorption, Gail tiles have dovetail 
ribs on the back which make a mechanical key with the 
setting mortar, hence, they are suitable for pre-cast and 
tilt-up construction as recently employed in the 
Serramonte Shopping Center, Daly City, California; Welton 
Becket & Associates, Architects. 


...the high quality tile with a handcrafted appearance 


South Center, Seattle, Washington. 
John Graham & Associates, Architects. 


Although mass produced in one of the most automated 
ceramic facilities in the world, thus modest in price, 
Brickplate has a warm, handcrafted quality achieved 
through its controlled color variation. The same dense body 
is used for both glazed and unglazed finishes 


For additional information, prices, samples, local 
representative, etc., write Gail International Corp., or see 
our Catalog in Sweet's Architectural, Interior Design, and 
Industrial Files. 


GAIL 
INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 


5В2гпагкет st., san francisco, calif. 94104 
tel: 362-2816; cable address: GAILINT 
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ATA JOURNAL 


Comment & Opinion: “The truth, the stupendous truth, 
about developed countries today is that they can 
have ... the kind and scale of resources they decide 
to have. ... It is no longer resources that limit decisions. 
It is the decisions that make the resources." 

The validity of this statement, made many years ago 
by U Thant, Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
has been well demonstrated by the recent, successful 
Apollo mission, the ultimate significance of which may 
well turn out to be not so much that man for the first 
time landed on a sister planet, but that by looking ahead 
he was able to influence the future. The goals set by 
President Kennedy in 1962 were realized right on sched- 
ule in 1969. The AIA and the construction industry 
have a similar, though less dramatic, opportunity if 
they not only look to the future but also develop the 
necessary resources for the realization of established 
goals. 

It is quite evident that these goals should be the 
creation of better living, working and recreational 
environments. Urbanization, which gained momentum 
with the industrial revolution, may in an increasingly 
service-oriented society assume a new form, but the 
rehabilitation of cities and the creation of adequate 
housing should be goals with top priority. Can we as 
architects find the means to reach these goals? 

Unfortunately, most of us are as apprehensive about 
the future as a man walking in a dense fog in precip- 
itous mountain country — his next step may be his last, 
but if he doesn't move he'll freeze. 

Recognizing that guidance can be helpful, the AIA 
three years ago under the foresighted leadership of 
Charles M. Nes Jr., FAIA, appointed a Committee on the 
Future of the Profession to “discuss and determine on а 
more factual basis the problems facing our profession 
not only today but insofar as it is possible in the years 
ahead." In 1968 the board approved the funding of two 
interlocking research projects which, along with their 
implications for architects as outlined by Gerald M. Mc- 
Cue, FAIA, are summarized in the following pages. As a 
follow-up, the theme of the 1970 convention in Boston 
will be "The Architect in a Dynamic Society." Can we 
and will we as a profession respond? 

REX WHITAKER ALLEN, FAIA 
President, The American Institute of Architects 
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Architecture's future can only be 
assessed in the larger contexts of 
society's future and the future of 
the building industry. Thus the 
AIA commissioned  "reconnais- 
sance" studies of these contextual 
areas, the resultant findings, fore- 
casts and recommendations of 
which lay the base for the report 
of the Committee on the Future of 
the Profession. What follows are 
highlights of the report, to be pub- 
lished early next year by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press. 


The United States is in a shock 
front of change similar in depth 
and consequence to the industrial 
revolution and out of which will 
come a different kind of building 
industry — and a different kind of 
architectural profession. 

“Depending upon one’s point of 
view, the future may be termed 
evolving, expanding and improv- 
ing, or, by contrast, fragmenting, 
exploding and deteriorating; but 
regardless of the vantage point, the 
profession will be different.” 

This is one conclusion of the 
AIA Committee on the Future of 
the Profession. It is stated in the re- 
port of the committee and it rests 
largely on two studies made by 
AIA-commissioned investigators. 

One study probed societal 
trends. For the nation to come out 
of the shock front and into a 
"steady state" condition of dy- 
namic ecological balance, there 
will have to be new inventions, 
the study found. Not technical in- 
ventions, but social inventions. 

In the development of the future 
physical environment, the overrid- 
ing social-context issues will be 
those of economic parity and the 
search for personal values. 

We can have anything we want 
but not everything we want; de- 
cisions will have to be made, We 
also will have to choose from 
among the pathways of Revolution, 
Reaction, mere Response or Rea- 
son — Reason with that "desper- 
ately needed" ingredient, extra- 
rationality (above and beyond 
quantitative rationality). 

The second study examined the 
future of a mammoth but incohe- 
sive building industry that is pre- 
dicted to emerge from the shock 
front restructured along the lines 
of today's nonbuilding industries. 
The trend is already in process but 
to date it has been evolutionary. 
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What the Future Off 


“Tt may verge on revolution in the 
next 15 years," the report says. 

But it will be government actions 
— more than the actions of the in- 
dustry itself — that will accelerate 
or decelerate the rate of change in 
the building industry. Government 
is seen as a most pervasive and 
potentially decisive factor. 

Shock front impact will be 
greater on the industry's processes, 
on how it organi operates and 
delivers, than on its products. 

The industry is likely to have 
major new alliances and drastic de- 
partures from its current methods. 

Will meaningful environments 
result from such changes? In the 
committee's view, if a massive re- 


building program is undertaken 
"with the objective of creating 


minimum accommodations, it will 
prove retrogressive and we will 
have built a slum of colossal pro- 
portions. But should the objective 
be to provide the best environ- 
ments a socially and technically 
advanced society can provide, then 
the beneficial results should be 
overwhelming." 

As for the field of architecture, 
the committee deduces that there 
will be some temporary fragmen- 
tation during the shock front 
riod as professional definitions 
blur. The number of roles within 
the profession will widen as archi- 
tecture strives toward higher lev- 
els of expertise in both social re- 
lationships and technical proc- 
esses. The emphasis on the craft 
of architecture will lessen. 

Architecture and the design pro- 
fessions will be in the center of 
dramatic future changes, the most 
significant of which will be in so- 
cial mechanisms, communications 
systems and cybernetic and mech- 
anized cognitive assists. 

In general, the committee urges 
the architectural profession to 


"look closely at the changes pro- 
jected for the future to determine 
where its efforts for setting the 
standards will be most effective 
The need for performance and en- 
vironmental standard-setting is a 
repeated theme; the public will 
turn elsewhere for solutions, 
warns the committee, if profes- 
sional architects fail to produce the 
integrated social-economic-physi- 
cal concepts expected of them. 


Professional architects are not 
necessarily registered architects: 
It is “professional architects as in- 


dividuals, both generalists and spe- 
ciali cerlified (registered) and 
uncertified who constitute the pro- 
fession of architecture," the com- 
mittee declares while urging that 
the creation of new and hybrid 
roles within the field not be per- 
mitted to result in a "highly detri- 
mental" multiplicity of profes- 
sional societies. 

Although committee statements 
and recommendations are based 
largely on the two futures studies, 
they also represent, as Gerald M. 
McCue, FAIA, committee chair- 
man, points out, "the considered 
opinion of architects who have 
now lived with this question (of 
what the future may hold) for al- 
most three years." The committee 
was established late in 1966. 

The  "reconnaisance" studies 
were made by William R. Ewald 
Jr. a development consultant who 
reconnoitered social influences on 
the future environment, and by 
Midwest Research Institute which 
probed the future role of the 
building industry. The study of so- 
ciety and its future was deemed a 
necessary "total context" approach 
to any investigation of the future. 
(It also happens to endow the re- 
port with relevance to those out- 
side both the profession and the 
building industry. The study of 


the building industry and its future 
was undertaken since it is the ar- 
chitect's "immediate environment," 

Ewald lays a where-we-are-now 
groundwork for his projections. As 
a nation, he finds, we are spiritu- 
ally poor. “Morale, as they say, is 
low and the natives are restless — 
especially some of the young, the 
black, the scientists and, increas- 
ingly, the professionals, but also 
the middle class and the right 
wing, for different reasons." 

We are also, to be sure, in a new, 
epochal era. The "unsettled, riot- 
torn, breaking-up,  swept-along 
feeling of these times" perhaps has 
been most accurately captured, in 
Ewald's opinion, by bio-physicist 
John R. Platt who likened the re- 
mainder of this century to the 
shock front at the leading edge of 
a plane's wing as it breaks the 
sound barrier, before the air flow 
smooths out again. 

If man is to survive the jolt, 
Ewald believes, he must not only 
pass through this shock front but 
into the condition of steady state. 

"A potential" exclaims Ewald, 
"of two epochs in one lifetime!" 

Designers of the future environ- 
ment should not "fall into the trap 
big private enterprise and big gov- 
ernment seemed tipped toward — 
over-simplification and near blind 
faith in the technologies of the fu- 
ture. Projections of the technologi- 
cal future are (hopefully) not the 
same as the human future. 

"Technology is simply the vision 
of the future most easily communi- 
cated and most easily marketed. It 
is made up of ‘things’ we can tabu- 
late, draw pictures and make mod- 
els of. Our minds are swollen with 
information on futuristic gadgets. 
But what a human environment 
might be we haven't begun to 
really understand." 

It is social inventions that the 


nation needs if it is to make better 
use of its technology. 

“The limit of what men can do 
is not on men," Ewald argues, “it 


is in them. From industrialized 
housing and new towns to avoiding 
world famines, it becomes clear 
now that the primary barrier to 
implementation is the will and the 
social inventions of individuals 
and society to apply and fund al- 
ready known technology and to 
get on with the research we ‘know’ 
we need for shaping the future." 

Future forecasting can be up- 
ended by "system breaks" — radi- 
cal changes which even the ex- 
perts do not expect. An example is 
how World War II and its trailing 
baby boom overturned population 
forecasts made in the 1930s. 

Moreover, while the individual 
is subject to the "macro impacts" 
of society — great growth and con- 
centrations of population, the ap- 
plication of technology, etc. — the 
environment in turn is subject to 
the "micro impacts" of the individ- 
ual And micro influences, some- 
times irrational and extrarational 
as well, can turn strictly top-down 
forecasts into utter fiction. 

Ewald sees as a key hope for the 
future the creation of nonprofit in- 
stitutions serving as vehicles for 
dialogue and stamped with the 
same prejudice in favor of long- 
run issues that government and 
private enterprise hold for prag- 
matic, short-run concerns. 

"We nominate enlightened dia- 
logue leading to specific action. 
But we need social inventions to 
make intelligent two-way dialogue 
possible now concerning the fu- 
ture we are headed into, the 200 
million of us. 

"The mechanisms we have in- 
herited for participation don't 
work well enough in these chang- 
ing, complex times. They need to 


be modified and supplemented but 
not so naively as to expose the ma- 
chinery of society to the monkey 
wrench throwers. 

"For full participation of whole 
men — rational, irrational, extra- 
rational — we need to invent the 
means for men and women of good 
will to talk over these changes and 
decide; decide what cities, com- 
munities, homes and lives are to 
be. We see nonprofit centers to re- 
store communication in our society 
as one of the most needed social 
inventions of our time." 

Ewald finds that technology is 
converting us from “а fear-of-fail- 
ure society to a pleasure-seeking 
society," but "in the process, right 
now,” he says, “nobody's happy." 

There are four routes out of the 
malaise from which to choose: 
Revolution, Reaction, Response or 
Reason. Revolution and Reaction 
carry the onus of violence and Re- 
sponse is "what we have now." 
Under the pressure of circum- 
stance, "we respond, bargain and 
pay off." As for Reason: 

"A mediating force between the 
big and small scales of enterprise 
and government — utilizing the 
scientist, the professional and the 
interested citizen — could be a 
strengthened nonprofit sector. To 
maintain the right to be called re- 
sponsive, rather than, ultimately, 
repressive, a democratic govern- 
ment must encourage dialogue 
rather than political pressure, 
physical confrontation and force. 

"The nonprofit sector would be 
the most likely meeting ground for 
that. It could provide a place of 
dialogue between the Response 
Path and the Path of Reason (ex- 
tending even to the extremes of 
Revolution and Reaction)." 

The nonprofit sector, in Ewald's 
view, offers a bridge from inade- 
quate programs and prolonged 
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festering to the potential of a high 
morale society. Most important, "it 
limits the likelihood of the Re- 
sponse Path turning repressive as 
its primary response. It blocks the 
overcentralization of government." 

Reason as a Path to the Future 
involves more than rationality, 
however, more than "program 
planning, budgets and cost-benefit 
ratios as the means of measuring 
the desired human results. 

"Diversity is more expensive 
than monotony but there is a hu- 
man cost to monotony and efficient 
control that the Path of Reason 
would recognize and would not be 
willing to pay in order to save dol- 
Jars. For men recognized as ra- 
tional-irrational-extrarational be- 
ings, it would be unreasonable to 
choose a path that was exclusively 
rational." 

The Path of Reason would tran- 
scend the purely responsive in or- 
der to realize a scientific humanism 
that anticipated and was open to 
full participation. "It is seen," 
Ewald says, "as the way to a fu- 
ture in which the creative devel- 
opment of the society is the great 
'business' of the society, public- 
private-nonprofit." 

Besides system breaks, the radi- 
cal changes which even experts 
cannot anticipate, forecasting is 
complicated by "surprises" — 


events which in detail or kind may 
be beyond common knowledge, as 
Ewald applies the word. 

One surprise could be a Year 
2000 population in America of 280 
million instead of the generally ex- 
pected 308 million. Another could 
be not only the expected longer life 
for man but a longer vigorous life. 
There also may be surprises in em- 
ployment, nonmilitary research 
and development, education, lei- 
sure, housing and demographic 
patterns. On the latter two scores 
he submits: 

"While technological construc- 
tion breakthroughs will be forth- 
coming, it will be discerned that a 
comprehensive systems approach 
is necessary because only 33 per- 
cent of the cost of housing is in the 
building and utilities while 43 per- 
cent is in financing and 25 percent 
in land and taxes. All must be 
rationalized — a 20 percent cut in 
building costs, about the maximum 
reduction to be expected, only re- 
duces the consumer's total cost 12 
percent (7 percent in construction, 
5 percent in financing). And he 
adds: 

"Through a national policy that 
attempted to put human and tech- 
nological (including economic) 
costs in balance, we might discover 
that not only will we be better off 
with lower national population 


growth but that the same slow- 
down might best be applied also to 
many of the largest metropolitan 
regions. 

“Consider such large urban area 
disadvantages as pollution, psy- 
chological overcrowding, crime, 
poor education, insurance rates, 
sense of alienation, tripling land 
costs, people continually polling 
70-80 percent in favor of single- 
family homes, demonstrably higher 
costs per person for basic public 
services in cities over 250,000, and 
generally higher costs of living. 

“Consider smaller city advan- 
tages such as improved access to 
opportunity provided by telecom- 
munications and transportation, 
underutilized public facilities, 
easier access to outdoor recreation, 
more personal identity, lower costs 
of land, few pollution problems, 
etc." 

If Americans understood the so- 
cial and economic rewards of full 
employment and sustained na- 
tional growth, the social climate 
and financial capacity could be cre- 
ated to build a human future en- 
vironment, Ewald argues. 

"To realize an operable sense of 
national community," he declares, 
"there has to be a wide under- 
standing of the great economic re- 
source the US economy truly is," 
and "professional men, especially 


EWALD'S FOUR PATHS TO THE FUTURE 
(Looking at the future from different perspectives; author's comments in parentheses) 
1970 1985 2000 
Revolution — Violence and anarchy to — a people's dictatorship to —p ideai—a Spontaneous 
(age of leaders, bring down present corrupt restore the human values, Society 
institutions rework national priorities (serendipity made “effi- 
cient,” technology and all 
for 300 million people!) 
Reason — Anticipation of choices and —#а planning democracy that —P> Ideal — Scientific 
(age of leaders long-range consequences encourages technology Humanism 
40-50) added to society’s concen- directed by national and (a new order of civilization 
tration on the short term community priorities, for rational-irrational- 
determined by direct extrarational men; both 
participation in policy planned and spontaneous) 
planning 
Response —- Bargain and balance of a traditional democracy > Ideal — Corporate 
(age of leaders competing interests, respon- with minimum attempt to Democracy 
) Sive to current pressures formalize national priorities, efficient response to prob- 
which set priorities reliance on market place lems and opportunities 
and ballot box determined to be a combina- 
tion of big government and 
big corporations) 
Reaction Violence and control to >> paternalistic society > Ideal — An Elite 
(ае of leaders bring to an end once and for which looks out for people Society 
5) all molly coddling of present and protects property rights, (maintaining order, efficient 
and future dissenters, provides security production; society's leaders 
violent and otherwise and institutions held to be 
aramount — a techno- 
logical society) 
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the designers of the huge techno- 
logical environment we are looking 
into, dependent in so many ways 
on political decisions, need a work- 
ing understanding of their nation's 
economy." 

The future, Ewald concludes, be- 
longs to every (micro) one of us. 
But a successful, human future de- 
pends essentially on what Health, 
Education and Welfare Secretary 
Robert H. Finch has called “the 
great third force in American life" 
— again, that nonprofit independ- 
ent sector of society. 

Government and private enter- 
prise can help the nation achieve 
many of its environmental objec- 
lives, Ewald believes. "But we 
should not limit ourselves just to 
these institutions. There is a dan- 
ger that either of them might be- 
come a 'religion' rather than simply 
performing its function free of 
self-righteousness." 

The Ewald study, the Future of 
the Profession Committee says in 
the report, identifies "the critical 
questions relating to society's ob- 
jectives for the environment." 

Can images of the environment 
be put forth which will be suffi- 
ciently strong and worthy of 
achievement that the public will 
support their fulfillment? Will the 
public be sufficiently concerned 
about the quality of the environ- 


ment to allocate a significant por- 
tion of the Gross National Product 
to develop, improve and maintain 
it? Will sufficiently high goals be 
set, such that each new develop- 
ment represents a step forward in 
achieving the highest level of 
amenity which an advanced tech- 
nological society can provide? Will 
the same high standards be set for 
the nation's low income groups? 
Will the public recognize a priority 
for greater overall improvement as 
compared to a higher level of lux- 
ury for a privileged few? 

"The answers to these questions 
will develop from the individual 
and collective ideologies of our cit- 
izens, and from those groups who 
come forward to lead in establish- 
ing these goals,” the committee 
says. 

The committee asserts that "the 
need for setting coordinated ob- 
jectives and for developing theo- 
retical constructs of idealized en- 
vironments cannot be overesti- 
mated. 

"The extent of new development 
in the next few generations will be 
unmatched by any time in history, 
but whether it will develop a 
higher standard of living, a more 
rewarding physical environment, 
or will result in a slow deteriora- 
tion of human values, will depend 
upon the objectives and skills of 


the individuals who are concerned, 
the ideals which they visualize and 
the degree to which they convince 
the public that their visions are 
worth achieving." 

But the public and its govern- 
ment must also be convinced of a 
capacity to deliver the needed 
quantity — and there is "some 
consensus" that the building in- 
dustry will not be able to measure 
up. The committee makes this fur- 
ther observation: 

"In the event of a major pro- 
gram for rebuilding substandard 
neighborhoods, the government 
may.have no choice but to take 
direct action to improve the ca- 
pacity of the present industry. 
Should the domestic program come 
at the expense of the present mili- 
tary industries, then there may be 
à demand by these industries to 
take the additional load which the 
present building industry could not 
accommodate. 

"Even if the program does not 
result in a cutback in military ex- 
penditures, but the action is made 
under duress, the government may 
also turn to its normal emergency 
partner, the  military-industrial 
complex. The public and the gov- 
ernment have faith in this group to 
do the impossible." 

The Midwest Research Institute 
study set out to "bring together a 


FACTORS, SURPRISES AND SYSTEM BREAKS OF PARTICULAR 
RELEVANCE TO THE CREATION OF A HUMAN FUTURE ENVIRONMENT 


Philosophy Priority 


Policy 


Program 


Basic Belief 


Equal access to opportunity 
for all which includes: 


Basic Need 


A comprehensive concept 
for national development 
which includes: 


—— — 


Basic Change 


which includes: 


The invention of new forms 
of enterprise as needed 


Basic Efforts 


The sharing of a new spirit 
and new order of human 
amenities which includes: 


THROUGH DIALOGUE 


A 


А 


v 


* Participation for those 
who seek it 


* National scale efforts 
* Special attention to dis- 


advantaged minorities of 
all kinds 


* Low birth rate 
* High GNP growth rate 


* National settlement 
strategy 


v v 


education 


* Guaranteed jobs 
* Preventative health 


measures 


* Eminent domain for devel- 
opment according to 


public purpose 


* Expanded civilian R&D 


* Updated and continuing 


v 


* Healthy old age 
* Extended life 
* More leisure 


* Larger homes and second 
ones 


* Telecommunications 
breakthrough 


* Mass transit 
breakthrough 


* Waste disposal 
breakthrough 


* Cheap tunneling 
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mass of data on the way the phys- 
ical environment is now shaped," 
and attempts to project trends to 
the end of the century. 

As does Ewald, MRI cautions 
against an over-reliance on fore- 
casts extending beyond 15 years, 
however. “Part of the inadequacy,” 
MRI says, "lies with our consum- 
ing societal emphasis on numbers. 
What we can't quantify we tend 
to minimize — both in forecasting 
and overt decision making.” 

Yet it is the qualitative aspects 
that interest the architect. More- 
over, if changing human values 
and attitudes do in fact create the 
greatest shock in the shock front 
years — "as we sense" — then “we 
may indeed be working from frag- 
ile assumptions." 

MRI says that while the archi- 
tect's role in the building process 
may be unique, he "cannot be iso- 
lated or even insulated from the 
others involved. By whatever path 
society chooses (Revolution/Rea- 
son/Response/Reaction in Ewald's 
apt terms), future building will in- 
involve more complex sets of hu- 
man and professional relation- 
ships." 

In MRI's view, the leverage of 
the design professions in the build- 
ing process will depend directly on 
their ability to explore and expand 
new working relationships "with 


the countless others involved and 
affected." 

In conventional terms, the build- 
ing industry is not an industry at 
all but an ad hoc assemblage of 
skills, resources and control groups 
coming together around a defined 
project. 

"Yet it is a central thesis of this 
report that this situation has beon 
changing and will shift even more 
rapidly in the future, so that ulti- 
mately a more conventional indus- 
try structure will appear." 

The evolutionary, incremental 
accumulation of change in building 
technology, management  proce- 
dures and decision making which 
has forced the building industry 
toward more formalization in its 
structure will according to the 
evidence gathered by MRI, sharply 
accelerate over the three remaining 
decades of this century. Indeed, 
over just the next 15 years the 
process of organizational change 
may well verge on revolution. 

Today's highly Balkanized in- 
dustry lacks market control, tight 
organization, a solid planning base 
and an orderly way of dealing with 
the larger human and environmen- 
tal dimensions of building. Given 
its dominant characteristic of frag- 
mentation, the industry does ap- 
pear incapable of satisfying future 
America's construction appetite. 


Hampered by both internal and 
external constraints, the present 
industry structure cannot produce 
a radically "different and better 
America," an even stronger con- 
sensus holds, unless fairly massive 
changes occur in structural rela- 
tionships, operating styles and the 
ways planning is accomplished. 

But the present industry is only 
that; for the future, MRI predicts 
these changes: 

* Science and technology will have 
a major and dramatic impact on the 
internal structure, management and 
methods of operation of the build- 
ing industry over the next 15 years; 
thereafter, perhaps, the impact will 
be greater on the products of the 
industry. 

* Public-private sector relations 
will become more coordinated and 
positive as accord is reached on 
many building goals, planning pol- 
icy issues and on ways to minimize 
current constraints. 

* These factors, combined with 
additional pressure from market 
growth, shifting national priorities 
and the entry of organizations from 
outside the traditional building in- 
dustry, will cause a scale-up in 
planning and building enterprise to 
encompass larger projects, longer 
planning time frames and greater 
attention to human need, stress 
and tolerance factors. 


ISSUES, TARGETS, RESOLUTIONS 


National Issues Political Issues 


Research Targets 


Alternate Resolutions 


Urban 
Development 


Rural 
Development 


Rural decline 


Suburban sprawl 


сут Low income housing 
Poverty 
Breathing space 
Е А " New communities 
Pollution Congestion/concentration New land policies 
New transport concepts 


SST/airport noise 


Participation New institutions Urban development 
S È corporations 
Ownership/management Local housing partnerships 
m SE Income maintenance 
Slowdown policies 


megalopolis 
Population dispersal growth 
= Land costs 
Integration 
= — "hcm New "TVA" concepts 
Growth center plans Adjusted tax scales 


аб: or ownership subsidies 
More public housing 


National airport plan 


New communities 
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The Committee on the Fu- 
ture of the Profession found 
the following “ће most diffi- 
cult problems to assess " in 
projecting the future of the 
profession of architecture: 

* What specific areas will 
emerge within the field of 
architecture, with sufficiently 
separate bodies of knowledge 
and related skills that they 
will be recognized as sub- 
disciplines? (Programming is 
a candidate at present.) 

* Will sufficiently separate 
roles for professionals be 
generated by new subdisci- 
plines that they shall begin 
to be recognized as a new 
profession? (Computer de- 
sign applications might fall 
into this category.) 


DIFFICULT TO GAUGE 


* Will subdisciplines which 
develop in architecture com- 
bine with subdisciplines in 
other fields to create a new 
hybrid and a new profession? 
(Urban design as a combi- 
nation of subdisciplines in 
architecture, planning and 
landscape architecture is a 
likely candidate.) 

* Will the present field begin 
to polarize into different sec- 
tors such that their common- 
alities are more closely re- 
lated to disciplining outside 
the field than to one anotier? 
This appears to be happen- 
ing in city and regional plan- 
ning with the current division 
between the socially oriented 
and the physically oriented 
planners. 


"These three sets of forces," 
MRI declares, "can produce a rad- 
ically different building industry in 
10 to 20 years. Given a relatively 
stable world polity, continued eco- 
nomic growth and social evolution 
rather than revolution in the US, 
such an outcome seems likely." 


Trends in support of these fore- 
casts are already evident, but it 
will be government actions “more 
than actions taken by the industry 
itself” that will “accelerate or de- 
celerate the rate of change.” 

What MRI calls “the three stra- 
tegic areas of change" — science 


POSSIBLE AREAS FOR HEAVY PUBLIC R&D 
INVESTMENT RELEVANT TO BUILDING 


ЕЛ8 | 


1970 to 1985 


1985 to 2000 


* Organization of technical informa- 
tion 


* Management information systems 


* Buildup of relevant professional 
skills 


* Large building market control dem- 
onstrations 


* New communities 

* Citizen participation 

* Ownership/financing mechanisms 
* Zoning rationalization 

© National performance codes 

* Conversion to metric system 

* Environmental pollution 

* Intergovernmental relations 


* Behavioral design research 
* National land use planning 
* Ecology 

* Social values 

* Retirement and leisure 

* Lifetime education renewal 
* Open space development 

* Climate control 


* Life support for alien environments 
(undersea; arctic; space) 


* Human intelligence augmentation 


and technology, public-private sec- 
tor relations and a scale-up in 
planning and building — deserve 
the careful attention of the archi- 
tect "because they will affect not 
only the shape of the building in- 
dustry but his place in it." 

One prediction made with "cer- 
tainty" is that over the next 10 or 
12 years "information systems will 
be created to link both functions 
and actors within the building in- 
dustry on a scale approaching a 
national information utility. 

"Automation of virtually all in- 
formation activities in the indus- 
try will be made possible and prof- 
itable by fourth-generation com- 
puter technology which should cut 
computing costs by three orders 
of magnitude in the mid-1970s. 
This development should be well 
timed to permit rapid implementa- 
tion on an industrywide scale of 
systems which are now experimen- 
tal or limited to single-firm use." 

Such a utility, however, is just 
part of a larger trend toward 
greater use of comprehensive and 
sophisticated management systems. 

In its broadest sense, MRI says, 
"systems management is coming 
to the building industry. While the 
term is fuzzy even in the defense 
and aerospace industries where it 
originated, systems management is 
probably the best way to sum up 
the influx of new techniques which 
are leading to reapportionment and 
rationalization of building industry 
functions," 

Government's increasing in- 
volvement in the industry may 
speed up the use of systems tech- 
niques, MRI ventures, adding: "But 
ultimately it is clear that the in- 
dustry will adopt these techniques 
because they do improve manage- 
ment control and profits." 

The report's contention that re- 
lations between government and 
industry will become more posi- 
tive as accord is reached on many 
building goals, planning issues and 
the minimization of current con- 
straints, is based on several trends: 

Government too is using man- 
agement science which of itself 
suggests a convergence of govern- 
ment-industry procedures and ob- 
jectives; government policy stud- 
ies are becoming more sophisti- 
cated; the political issues tied to 
building are "growth issues"; in- 
formation systems technology may 
well make it possible to decentral- 
ize and reapportion more govern- 
ment decision making to regional 
levels, etc. 

These and other trends “all point 
toward increased ties between gov- 
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ernment and the building industry. 
But they also portend better organ- 
ized and coordinated relation- 
ships." 

MRI also forecasts that the proc- 
ess of scale-up to larger and 
longer-term building projects is 
likely to be well developed by the 
end of the 1970s and should en- 
compass an increasing share of the 
total building market through the 
decade following. 

MRI's crucial prediction holds 
that "the building industry is mov- 
ing toward a classic industry con- 
figuration; fragmentation will be 
gradually replaced by coherence 
and cohesiveness.” 

Why? “The dominant pressures 


are threefold: 1) general eco- 
nomic/efficiency measures, 2) 
housing requirements for the 


whole population and 3) the new 
or renewed physical environment 
demanded by a people with rising 
affluence and rising expectations." 

MRI speaks of "innovation by 
invasion" — as the textile industry 
was invaded by the chemical in- 
dustry with its synthetic fibers -— 
and says such innovation will come 
to the building industry through 
large-scale "macro" or "mega" 
builders, virtually all of which will 
include one or more corporate en- 
tities with a traditional base out- 
side the building industry. 

"The huge, well-capitalized, tax 
savings-oriented, computer-minded 
multi-industry corporation — usu- 
ally based in manufacturing but 
with significant operations in 
building, real estate and life insur- 
ance — looms as the central figure 
on the construction scene over the 
next 30 years," says MRI, adding 
significantly: "The potential power 
of tomorrow's macro-operator is 
astounding." 

Between the macro-operator on 
the one hand and government on 
the other, the industry will become 
increasingly polarized. But this 
trend "will tend to be mutually in- 
fluential." The lines of force in be- 
tween the two polarities will be 
money and information. 

“This bipolarity should make the 
building industry more stable and 
prosperous, particularly in the 
larger projects, but this increased 
security will be purchased at the 
sacrifice of considerable independ- 
ence on the part of those who elect 
to serve the poles." 

As for new construction tech- 
nology, its impact will lie in in- 
creased building value, more effec- 
live use of resources and from 
an improved human environment. 
MRI adds: 
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"Perhaps most important, inno- 
vation in construction technology 
multiplies the range of choices 
available to the user, the owner 
and the environmental designer. 

"The ultimate judgment of the 
impact of technological change in 
construction rests with the coming 
generation. The early evidence 
suggests, however, that this judg- 
ment will be weighted far more 
heavily on our ability to meet con- 
struction goals for the future in 
terms of human values than in 
terms of cost reduction." 

Industrialized building methods, 
MRI finds, are "proliferating" by 
the month, and by 1975 mergers 
and acquisitions will have brought 
lasting organizational alterations 
to industrialized building. Plug-in 
units "will see increasing use in 
all types of construction." And the 
various experimental projects “in- 
volving the systems approach 
should hold even greater import for 
the environmental designer than 
for the engineer." 

But “the role of the professional 
designer over the next 20 years 
will surely be shaped by further 
changes in management — as much 
or more than by changes in the 
product, or in the process of con- 
struction." 

MRI reaches the conclusion that 
the future orders a different kind 
of architectural profession and a 
redefinition of professionalism. 

MRI sees a number of options 
open to the profession, the most 
likely and hopeful of which is the 
undertaking of a "massive renewal 
and augmentation of professional 
skills” both in the schools and 
among practitioners. 

"To prevent professional obso- 
lescence and to prepare for the 
more comprehensive practice of 
design, which would seem inevi- 
table if architecture is to survive 
as a distinct profession and one 
seen as salient by society, a re- 
newal process via continuing edu- 
cation both on and off the job 
seems essential," says MRI. 

The Committee on the Future of 
the Profession believes the design 
professions “are in the area where 
one should expect the most dra- 
matic future changes. The most 
significant changes which are an- 
ticipated in both society and the 
building industry are in social 
mechanisms, in communications 
systems and cybernetic and mech- 
anized cognitive assists, and these 
are precisely the areas in which a 
profession practices. 

"As a result, one must expect 
the near future to be one of great 


————— ااا 
NOT STUDIED‏ 


With neither its resources 
nor its time to show results 
unlimited, the Committee on 
the Future of the Profession 
staked out an area for its in- 
vestigation that by necessity 
is exclusive. Among perti- 
nences missing from the sur- 
vey, the committee notes, are 
such "external factors which 
will influence the profession 
in the future" as: 

* international technological 
and social developments 

* industries other than those 
closely related to the present 
construction industry. 

The committee said fur- 
ther study of "the public's 
demand from the micro-en- 
vironment" (involving physi- 
ological, psychological, spir- 
itual, cultural, social and 
ecological aspects) must also 
be made. Both Ewald and 
MRI urged the AIA to under- 
take future "futures" studies. 
The AIA, said MRI, "might 
consider a continuing "Fo- 
rum on the Future." 


change, an age of experimenting 
with new methods of analysis and 
synthesis which are developing in 
computer science operations, re- 
search, and systems engineering. 
The near future will also find a 
new thrust for exploration of the 
social and behavioral sciences for 
the development of theories which 
will attempt to bring the relation- 
ship between design theory and 
known science in this area more 
clearly in line with the relation be- 
tween theory and practice in the 
physical sciences." 

Also to be expected, in the com- 
mittee's opinion, is a "temporary 
fragmentation of effort, a probing 
by the field of architecture for ap- 
plicable techniques from outside 
the field. Concurrently, there will 
be an exploration in the problem 
areas associated with architecture 
by persons outside the field who 
believe they have knowledge and 
techniques which might be appli- 
cable. 

"During this highly volatile pe- 
riod one must expect that there 
will be new subdivisions and new 
combinations within existing pro- 
fessions, that the definition of any 
one profession will become more 


RENEWAL AREAS 


The Midwest Research Insti- 
tute in its report stresses the 
need for continuing educa- 
tion. MRI says that "elements 
of mid-career renewal of the 
architect" might include: 

* applied cybernetics 

* applied behavioral  sci- 
ences: problem solving and 
consultation based on diag- 
nosis of social systems 
ranging from small groups 
through organizations to 
communities or regions 

* management techniques: 
particularly the prediction 
and implementation of 
change 

* design implications оѓ 
other new technologies 

* design implications of new 
concepts in education, gov- 
ernment, industrial manage- 
ment, community services, 
communications and other 
institutional spheres 

* demographic attitudinal 
and value trends, particularly 
at the community and re- 
gional level. 


blurred but that the alignments 
which will ultimately be made in 
order to form professions will de- 
pend upon the value systems and 
objectives the individuals share as 
well as the knowledge, techniques 
and problem areas they hold in 
common." 

The committee makes these rec- 
ommendations to the profession: 

Definitive and Objective: That 
the traditional breadth of architec- 
ture, encompassing art, science, 
humanism and social responsibil- 
ity, be reaffirmed, and that the pro- 
fession establish itself with other 
leaders in the world of extraration- 
ality, "for society is in desperate 
need of leadership in this regard." 

Social Context: That the profes- 
sion recognize that it is an integral 
part of the social environment and 
that it constantly change itself “to 
maintain the most viable form for 
performing its service to society." 

Technological Context: That the 
profession improve its own techno- 
logical ability and join with other 
fields to bring the most advanced 
knowledge into solutions for habi- 
tation. 

Interdisciplinary Effort: That the 
profession reaffirm that environ- 


mental quality requires many 
skills, that it pledge itself to de- 
velop more productive relation- 
ships and promote joint effort, and 
that it recognize the mutual de- 
pendence of design professions. 
Maximum Effectiveness: That 
the profession, its practitioners be- 
ing few in number, attempt to 
achieve its objectives at two levels 
— through unique, standard-set- 
ting solutions to individual prob- 
lems, and through participation in 
policy and research concerned with 
repetitively applied solutions of 
benefit to far more people. 
Breadth: That the profession 
recognize that the knowledge and 
methodological skills pertaining to 
the field will increase, and that 
firms of differing capabilities will 
practice through new combinations 
of service in a wide variety of 
public and private enterprises. 
Growth and Development: That 
the profession recognize it is de- 
pendent for its own growth and 
development on attracting the most 
creative persons to the field as well 
as attracting those outside the field 


to join or collaborate in the offer- 
ing of professional services. 

To serve the rapidly changing 
"field and profession" of architec- 
ture, several different kinds of pro- 
fessional societies could emerge, 
the committee ventures. "A profes- 
sional society could come forward 
to represent the entire field of ar- 
chitecture with its full range of 
student, professional and non- 
professional roles. 

"This society would represent 
the strongest voice for the field as 
a spokesman for environmental 
quality and, as such, it would have 
as its primary obligation a respon- 
sibility to the public and to the 
field as a whole, using its leverage 
to politically better the environ- 
ment. Such a society would have 
a different task in offering individ- 
ual personal identification and as- 
sociation for the heterogeneous 
members who make up the field 
and would find it difficult to estab- 
lish a common group of joint ef- 
fort. 

"A second kind of professional 
society could emerge which would 


CONSTRAINTS 
— 
TO BUILDING SCALE-UP 


Land Assembly and Control 


* Codes 

* Zoning 

* Existing engineered infrastructure 
* Relocation 


Money Assembly and Control 
* Tight money 
* Inflation 
* Red tape 
* Rising land costs 


Skills Assembly and Control 
* Craft unions 
* Market fragmentation 
* Client demand time scale — 
* Industry practices and ethics 


SHARP DECLINE AS 
OPERATIONS SCALE UP 


Open Space Development 


Exurbia 


Suburbia 


Profitable City Center 


Nonprofit Inner City 
1950s 


1960s 1970s 1980s 1990s 2000 
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represent professional architects 


in all of the roles described earlier. 


The granting of a professional de- 
gree and completion of a stipulated 
internship period from an accred- 


ited architectural school would be 


sufficient credential for full par- 
ticipation and certification would 
hold no particular status. 

"This society would offer a 
broad base of support for entre- 
preneurs and employees, certificd 
and noncertified, and would be 
limited to those with reasonably 
similar educational backgrounds, 
objectives and maturity." 

If neither of the two types of 
professional societies happens, the 


committee warns that "one should 


expect much more fragmentation 


of the field." 


Among recommendations made 


to the AIA — "as the most viable 


institution of professional archi- 
tects" — are the following: 

Objective: Implement the objec- 
tives of the profession; serve the 


BACKGROUND OF INVESTIGATIONS 


On the recommendation of the 
Committee on the Future of the 
Profession, the AIA Board of Di- 
rectors in April of 1968 funded 
the formal studies of the future 
of society and the future of the 
building industry that were to 
be undertaken, respectively, by 
William R. Ewald Jr. and the 
Midwest Research Institute. 

Together, the two investiga- 
tions cost $65,000, bringing to 
more than $100,000 the sum in- 
vested by the AIA in the com- 
mittee's program. 

Ewald, a civil engineer by 
training and a planner by ex- 
perience, established his Wash- 
ington, D.C., office “to provide 
a personal consulting and design 
service to public and private de- 
cision makers concerned with 
future development.” Apart 
from his work for the AIA, he 
has been involved for the past 
four years in what he describes 
as “research, analysis and at- 
tempted synthesis into the sub- 
ject of the future environment.” 

He was active in “The Next 
Fifty Years" program of the 
American Institute of Planners 
in 1967 and 1968, editing the 
three "Next Fifty" reports pub- 
lished by the Indiana University 
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public as such service relates to the 
profession; and serve the entire 
field of architecture, not just its 
professionals. 

Resource Development: Develop 
programs to increase resources 
through growth of membership 
within the field and through alli- 
ances with other professions, with 
industry and with nonprofit and 
public institutions. 

Policy Development: Become 
more involved in current issues. 

Government Relations: Vigor- 
ously represent the field and pro- 
fession to government at all levels 
and provide legislative assistance 
and advocacy in behalf of environ- 
mental improvements. 

Public Relations: Expand public 
relations activities which are seen 
not only as a means of informing 
the public about the profession but 
as an adjunct to the legislative pro- 
gram and as an aid in attracting 
issue-oriented young architects to 
AIA membership. 


Press, Environment for Man, 
Environment and Change and 
Environment and Policy. 

MRI, of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, is in operation to gather 
the data that enables decision 
makers to make more intelli- 
gent decisions. “We concern 
ourselves not only with alterna- 
tive solutions to today's prob- 
lems, but also with the more 
difficult identification of future 
problem areas," says an MRI 
brochure. Among past activities 
related to the environment, MRI 
in 1966 co-sponsored with the 
Kansas City Art Institute a Mid- 
America Conference on Urban 
Design. 

MRI's technical and support- 
ing staff numbers more than 
450 of whom nearly half holds 
advanced degrees. Collectively, 
the staff represents some 50 
disciplines. 

MRI asserts that the "essence 
of our commitment to the fu- 
ture is the quality of life in our 
urban culture." 

Abt Associates, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, were retained by 
the AIA as consultants for co- 
ordinating societal and building 
industry study modules. 

Both Ewald and MRI, who 


Research and Development Brok- 
erage: Develop a research and de- 
velopment network involving the 
Institute, the schools and the indi- 
vidual firms, and seek to either es- 
tablish a research and development 
center or expand the Urban Design 
and Development Corporation with 
the thought of having it work with 
existing research groups. 

Data Utility: Find the “appro- 
priate partners" and seek to estab- 
lish a data bank for the use of all 
design professionals, the schools 
and the Institute's own research, 
policy and legislative programs. 

Scope of Professional Service: 
Establish policies that encourage 
innovation in both the scope and 
the methods of furnishing services. 

Constituency: Broaden its rep- 
resentative base to include, with 
"full, equal and indistinguishable 
status," certified architects, pro- 
fessional architects, intern archi- 
tects and the educators. 

NEIL GALLAGHER 


say their studies constitute a 
"first" for an organized and 
comprehensive probe of the fu- 
ture of the creative process of 
building, warn of the peril of 
forecasting beyond 15 years but 
advocate that such predictive 
attempts be made all the same. 

For its part, the Committee 
on the Future of the Profession 
"strongly" urges the AIA to 
sponsor further studies of the 
factors most pertinent to the 
future physical environment 
and the future of the profession. 

Among those factors, the com- 
mittee points out, are the design 
professions themselves, which 
are seen by the committee as 
actively influencing change in 
their own right and not merely 
reacting to change. 

The committee is headed by 
Gerald M. McCue, FAIA, suc- 
cessor to the late Lewellyn W. 
Pitts, FAIA, its first chairman. 
Other members are Rex W. 
Allen, FAIA, Institute president; 
Robert W. Cutler, FAIA, com- 
mittee vice chairman; Samuel 
T. Hurst, FAIA; Louis de Moll, 
FAIA; David McKinley Jr.; and 
William H. Scheick, FAIA, In- 
stitute executive director and 
staff to the committee. 


A management consultant calls the shots as he 
sees them regarding architectural fees and more 
businesslike practices. 


BY RICHARD A. ENION 


You as an architect will get your fair share in 
the burgeoning amount of building construction 
which, according to some predictions, will dou- 
ble by 1980 — if you are geared up to this 
volume and if you are organized. 

And if you aren't, there are other groups wait- 
ing in the wings who are studying your services 
and your markets and who will move in and 
replace you in some of your traditional roles 
where they can. 

Just to add to your problems, the architectural 
schools are not turning out enough graduates, 
and the technical schools are not turning out 
enough technicians, yet your profession must 
compete directly for qualified personnel with the 
consulting engineers and industry, where your 
competition can generally offer higher starting 
salaries and better fringe benefits than your 
offices. 


The Subject Is Fees 


But you are faced with still another dilemma. 
Based on my practice as a management consul- 
tant to a number of individual architectural 
offices — about 50 at last count — in many 
different regions, and based on the individual 
statewide-fee and cost-of-services surveys my 
firm is conducting, I can certainly say that the 
compensation you receive is generally too low. 
Traditionally, your fees are mostly based on 
some percent of construction. You may there- 
fore be interested to learn that we have proved 
conclusively in state after state that the rising 
cost of producing architectural services in both 
direct technical labor and overhead is increasing 
faster than the rising cost of construction — and 
it is this differential that represents your decline 


in profits. I might also add that your profits are 
much lower on public work. 

To be candid, I do not think there is any 
perfect fee system. A fee as a percent of con- 
struction has the advantage of being easily cal- 
culated, based on a schedule or curve; but only 
if the schedule is properly calculated can it pro- 
vide you with enough fee income to offset the 
differential or gap between your rapidly rising 
costs and those of construction. 

Lump sum fees are always attractive in that 
you know, as does your client, just how much 
money you have to work with. However, you 
can lose your shirt in a lump sum fee negotia- 
tion unless you have maintained an excellent 


The author: Mr. Enion is president of Enion Asso- | 
ciates, Inc., of Philadelphia. This article is adapted 
from a speech given before the Dallas Chapter AIA. 


history of job cost records and know almost to 
a penny what it is going to cost you to produce 
the project, including the scope of services re- 
quired and what you need as profit. 

When negotiating for a lump sum, you must 
also take into consideration the time it will take 
to complete the job. A lump sum negotiated 
today, at today’s prices, may look attractive, but 
if the project extends into 1972, inflation may 
well wipe out all of your expected profit. Finally, 
it is always wise to check the lump sum for 
which you are negotiating against the traditional 
percent of construction, since I can assure you 
that your client will be doing just that. 

A factor or multiplier times payroll may be 
tempting, but most clients will insist on a maxi- 
mum price. One of the things that you have to 
watch closely with factor times payroll (or 
another variation: a professional fee plus direct 
payroll costs) is the escalation of overhead ex- 
penses. In many architectural offices today, 
overhead is at least 100 percent of the technical 
payroll. If you negotiate a contract at 2/2 times 
your payroll, where your overhead is 100 per- 
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RECOMMENDED MINIMUM COMPENSATION FOR 
BASIC ARCHITECTURAL SERVICES 


Oregon Council of Architects AIA 1968 Edition 


PERCENT FEE 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS IN HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 


1 2 3 4 5 


Key: Letters A through E opposite each building type 
(across page) refer to separately published schedules 
which stipulate by means of the curves shown above 
the Recommended Minimum Compensation for Basic 
Services related to construction cost of the project. 
Fees for projects costing less than $100,000 are the same 
as indicated for $100,000. Projects above $3 million are 
to be negotiated. 


6 7 8 910 20 30 


Note: Increases up to an additional 2 percent of con- 
struction costs for additions and up to 5 percent of 
construction costs for remodel work which requires 
detailed investigation of building elements, closer 
field observations, or additional drafting time may be 
indicated. When separate contracts are required, the 
amount of each individual contract, not the sum total 
of all contracts, shall be the basis for determining fee. 
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cent, then your profit will be 20 percent. How- 
ever, if your overhead continues to creep up 
during the life of the contract and should ap- 
proach, say, 125 percent, your profit will drop 
to 10 percent. 

What type of fee schedule is best for your 
firm depends on several factors: 
1.Your history of job costs by type, size and 
complexity of project and scope of the services 
provided. 
2.Your ability to control your in-house costs 
and your client's building costs. 

3. The types of clients you serve and to what 
they will agree. 

4. The traditions and practices of the areas in 
which you practice. 

How well you will fare with an improved fee 
schedule, or how well you are faring with cur- 
rent fees, depends on how good a manager you 
are. I hate to say this, but some architectural 
firms, even with improved fee schedules, will 
still, at best, barely break even. 


Good project budgeting is a prerequisite for 
profits, but if your firm is poorly organized and 
if you lack effective management controls, you 
can budget all day and night and find that the 
end result is a meaningless exercise in futility. 

You as architects have to 1) negotiate better 
fee schedules and 2) run your practices on a 
more businesslike basis. If you do not accom- 
plish these two objectives, then despite all of 
the projected design commissions lying ahead, 
your profession could well be entering a period 
of profitless prosperity. 

When you think about yourselves as profes- 
sionals, you must also think of yourselves as 
businessmen because you can no longer separate 
the practice from the business of architecture. 


Internal Problems Loom 


There are always two sides to any coin, and 
while we talk about improved fee schedules 
on one side, we must not lose sight of improved 
in-house fee management on the other. As a re- 


A City Halls 
Class Rooms 
Garages 


Clinics (Medical-Dental) 


Concert Halls 
Country and City Clubs 
Fraternity Houses 


Grandstand Correctional Building Hospitals 

Loft — Court Houses Laboratories (Science) 

Supermarkets Dormitories Lodges 

B Fire Stations Medical Facilities (Specialized) 
н x H Food Service Facilities Music and Drama Buildings 

Air Terminals (Freight) Gymnasiums Nursing Homes (Medical) 


Apartments (Highrise) 

Auto Dealerships 

Bus Terminals 

Department Stores (Less Interiors) 
Heating Plants 

Lecture Halls 

Manufacturing Plants 

Motels 

Office Buildings (Less Interiors) 
Parking Structures 

Physical Plant 

Retirement Homes (Highrise) 
Shopping Centers 


C 


Administration Buildings 

Air Terminal (Passenger) 
Apartments (Garden) 

Banks (Branch) 
Broadcasting and TV 

Church (Education Facilities) 
Cinemas 


Health Centers 

Hotels (Less Interiors) 
Laboratories (Nonscience) 
Libraries 

Marinas 

Mortuaries 

Museums 

Nursing Homes (Residential) 
Park and Recreation Buildings 
Penitentiaries 

Restaurants 

Retirement Homes (Garden) 
Schools 

Swimming Pools (Outdoor) 
Telephone Exchange 

Youth Service Buildings (YMCA) 


D 


Auditorium (With Stage) 
Chapels 
Churches 


Residences (2-4 units) 
Sorority Houses 

Swimming Pools (Enclosed) 
Theater (With Stage) 


E 


Residences (Custom) 


N (Projects to be negotiated) 
Artistic Works 

Exhibition Buildings 
Fixtures-Furniture 

Interior Design 

Landscape Structures 
Memorials 

Rehabilitation 
Residence—Development Type 
Signs—Graphics 
Site—Development and Planning 
Warehouses 

Zoo Structures 
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sult of improved in-depth studies of all facets of 
architecture, I have encountered what I call the 
six major internal problems facing the architect 
in practice: 

1. Lack of formal organization. Whether you are 
set up to utilize the departmental or project 
team concept, or some sophisticated combina- 
tion of both, each man in your organization 
should know where he fits in, to whom he re- 
ports, and what his specific job responsibilities 
are. This requires an office organization chart, 
a functional project flow diagram and written 
position descriptions. 

2. Lack of overall cost control. The fee income 
you receive must be managed, which means 
creating and maintaining overall office budgets, 
cash flow forecasts, break-even points and cer- 
tainly project budgets in both dollar and man- 
hours as well as project cost profiles. 

3. Lack of project scheduling and control. Un- 
fortunately, work loads in an architect's office 
are never level, and client demands are always 
impossible. Nevertheless, completion schedules 
have to be met and man-days per week per job 
must be projected if you expect to realize an 
optimum return from your technical payroll. 
4.Lack of a formal approach to new business 
development. Many of you are busy, with 
healthy backlogs, yet our files have a number 
of case histories of firms that were too busy to 
look for work, then experienced serious slumps. 
It is axiomatic in your profession that you 
should be seeking new business when you are 
at your peak. 

5. Inadequate handling of personnel. Your prin- 
cipal asset is your people, for without them you 
don't have much of a practice. Yesterday's 
casual approach toward salary increases, fringe 
benefits and other personnel matters is being 
replaced with specific programs which provide 
competitive salary scales, workable incentive 
programs and methods of assessing individual 
performance. In a few offices, programs for 
management development are now beginning to 
appear. 

6. Ineffective utilization of the partner group. 
Ideally, each partner should complement an- 
other, so that the partnership will individually 
and collectively offer management control over 
all aspects of a growing practice. Where this 
ideal melding of interests and abilities does not 
occur, thoughtful care must be taken to see that 
a management team in depth is developed to run 
the office, and this involves the whole gambit of 
selecting associates and even younger partners. 


What About Incorporation? 


Underlying these problem areas is the peren- 
nial concern: to incorporate or not. Many states 
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do not allow the full incorporation of the prac- 
tice of architecture, but more are joining the 
ranks each year. 

At this point, then, it is well to consider the 
advantages of incorporation. I am well aware 
that some architects feel that it would tarnish 
their professional image if they were to incorpo- 
rate, yet nothing could be further from the truth. 
I have not seen any lessening effects on the pro- 
fessional accomplishments of some of my clients 
who consistently receive design awards and who 
often are quite active nationally in the programs 
of The American Institute of Architects. 

In proprietorships and partnerships generally, 
seven firms out of 10 report that the principals 
find it necessary to leave part of the money on 
which they have been taxed under the higher 
personal income tax rates in their firms each 
year, which means less take-home pay for the 
partner. This is necessary in order to provide 
needed cash flow to meet expenses and over- 
head, and although each principal's capital ac- 
count does increase with these after-tax dollars, 
rarely, if ever, does the principal retrieve capital 
account money and enjoy it. 

Let's take the example of three partners, each 
grossing $50,000 after all other expenses in a 
partnership. Let's assume that each partner 
agrees to leave $5,000 of after-tax dollars in the 
firm to increase its total capital account by $15,- 
000 for that year. Each of these partners ends 
up in the approximate 50 percent income tax 
bracket, and the overall average income tax on 
$50,000 will be about 35 percent of the gross total 
paid. Therefore, each partner has to pay an aver- 
age of 35 cents on every dollar of income and 
leave a total of $5,000 of these after-tax dollars 
in the firm, Each partner's after-tax actual take- 
home income would then be approximately 
$27,500. 

However, if the firm were incorporated, the 
partners could look ahead and decide that they 
would have to leave $15,000 after-tax dollars in 
the firm, and they could then declare the amount 
of money which they needed to leave in the prac- 
tice as corporate profit (about $19,000 before 
corporate income tax) in order to net $15,000 as 
retained earnings because the tax would then be 
22 percent (excluding the surtax) under the more 
favorable federal corporate income tax schedules 
for this amount of income. It does seem to me 
that it is far better to leave money in the firm 
which is taxed at 22 cents on the dollar rather 
than at 35 cents on the dollar. Each partner would 
receive a somewhat smaller gross income from 
the firm, approximately $44,000 in salary, but 
because each is now in a lower personal income 
tax bracket, each partner would take home, after 
taxes, about $30,500, or $3,000 more than he did 


under a partnership. This, then, is the first ad- 
vantage of incorporation: You can probably re- 
tain profits for that much needed cash flow at a 
lower tax rate. 

The second advantage is that you can expense 
out all partner or principal fringe benefit pre- 
miums as a deductible expense to the corpora- 
tion. However, in a proprietorship or partner- 
ship, the premiums paid for a principal's fringe 
benefits must be declared as income to the 
principal. 

The third advantage, and possibly one of the 
most important reasons for incorporation, is that 
you can petition the Internal Revenue Service to 
create a qualified profit-sharing trust, which 
means that you can take as a deductible expense 
against the corporation an amount of money up 
to 15 percent of the firm's annual total payroll 
and put this money aside as a trust fund where it 
will grow. Each employee has an equity in this 
fund in proportion to his salary; therefore, the 
plan definitely favors the principals of the firm 
who have the higher salaries. When the money 
is finally taken out of this trust plan in a lump 
sum, itis taxed to each individual under the much 
more favorable capital gains tax rates. This, of 
course, is in effect a retirement plan and moti- 


THE STATUS 
OF CORPORATE PRACTICE 


(Derived from a study of the licensing laws of 
the 54 jurisdictions, all referred to as states, by 
Carl M. Sapers, whose summary of the study 
follows this article.) 


* Twenty-five states permit corporate practice, 
although the statutory provisions are not uni- 
form: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Canal Zone, Georgia, Guam, Hawaii, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- | 
braska, New Mexico, South Carolina, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee, Vermont, Wisconsin. 

* Four states contain absolute prohibitions 
against corporate practice: Florida, New York, 
Oregon, Mississippi. 

* Seven states recite that no corporation shall 
be registered under the act: Colorado, District 
of Columbia, Montana, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, Washington. 

* Eighteen states are silent on the subject: 
Alaska, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Puerto 
Rico, Rhode Island, Utah, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming. 

The entire matter of incorporation is a com- 
plicated issue, containing many ambiguities. Any 
architect interested in a particular state should 
make sure he has a clear understanding of the 
architecture statute in question. 


vates good employees to remain with the firm as 
they begin to see their share of the profit-sharing 
plan grow. Under a proprietorship or partnership, 
you absolutely cannot create a profit-sharing 
trust plan which will include the partner group. 

The fourth advantage of incorporation is that 
you have a simple but effective way of perpetu- 
ating the firm. With several principals owning all 
of the outstanding stock, schedules can be set up 
to sell some of it to the younger partners so that 
each senior partner will then be taxed on the ap- 
preciation in the value of the stock, again under 
the more favorable capital gains tax schedule. 
This eliminates the need to value work in prog- 
ress, accounts receivable, etc., which can make 
sales of a partnership somewhat sticky. Further- 
more, if any partner dies, it is possible to have 
agreements in which the corporation, not the 
other partners, buys back his stock, and to have 
the corporation own and pay for life insurance in 
sufficient amounts to purchase this stock at a fair 
market value from the deceased partner's estate. 
Thus each partner knows that if anything hap- 
pens to him, his family is taken care of, yet the 
firm will not have to take a financial setback by 
using retained earnings to settle with his estate. 

In those states which do not allow incorpora- 
tion of the total practice of architecture, there is 
always the possibility of creating a drafting cor- 
poration. Although you must still maintain a 
partnership, some of your fees will end up in the 
drafting corporation, and each of the previously 
cited benefits can still be employed but to a lesser 
degree. 

Today, the practice of architecture is growing 
so competitive that only firms with a good pro- 
fessional image, management in depth, good or- 
ganization and effective project cost controls and 
business methods can survive —if they do not 
lose sight of the human factors. 

I believe that your profession is standing on 
the threshold of an entirely new ball game. There 
will be greater demands for your services over 
the next decade, and you may be hard pressed to 
meet all of them. At the same time, you are en- 
titled to a fair return for your efforts and ener- 
gies. You will have to seek improved fee sched- 
ules, and you will have to learn to manage your 
in-house fee income better than you ever have 
before. 

Still, everything you do in an architectural 
firm involves people. Therefore, those of you 
who operate within the framework of good busi- 
ness management as professionals, and are will- 
ing to spend more time solving your people prob- 
lems, will have taken a long step forward in 
order to be in a position to move ahead with an 
expanded and successful practice in the decade 
of prosperity that lies before us. Ц 
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The Case for Licensing Law Reforms 


“Before I built a wall I'd ask to know 
What I was walling in or walling out." 
—Robert Frost 


BY CARL M. SAPERS 


A great number of statutes include a description 
of the method of practice as part of the defini- 
tional framework. For example, the practice of 
architecture consists of investigation, evalua- 
tion, planning, design, consultation, etc. 

Most statutes define practice in terms of the 
objects of practice as well. With very few excep- 
tions, the architecture statutes see those objects 
as building structures or appurtenances thereto, 
and the engineering statutes see them as struc- 
tures, building, machinery, equipment, etc. 

Various statutes amplify the definition by 
saying the practice requires the application of 
certain esthetic and scientific principles. Some 
further define practice in terms of required train- 
ing and of registration requirements. 

The landscape architecture statutes came sub- 
stantially later in time and were drafted, there- 
fore, to avoid overlapping insofar as possible 
those areas jealously protected by the architects 
and engineers. 

In some jurisdictions, architecture and engi- 
neering statutes are consciously parallel. For ex- 
ample, Alaska sees both the architect and the 
engineer as engaging in "consultation, investi- 
gation, evaluation, planning, design and super- 
vision of construction for the purpose of as- 
suring compliance with specifications and de- 
sign." The objects of the architect's activity 
are structures, buildings, works or projects. The 
objects of the engineer's activity are the fore- 
going plus utilities, machines, equipment and 
processes. In the architecture statute, the pro- 
fessional services require architectural educa- 
tion and the application of special knowledge 
of architectural design. The engineering statutes 
sees the professional service as requiring engi- 
neering education and the application of special 
knowledge of the mathematical, physical and 
engineering science. 

California, on the other hand, is a jurisdiction 
with parallel statutes but with more discrete 
language in their definitional sections. Its archi- 
tecture statute sees professional service as re- 
quiring the application of the science, art or pro- 
fession of planning sites and of planning or 
designing buildings or architectural structures 
and their related facilities. The engineering stat- 
ute sees practice as requiring the application of 
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special knowledge of the mathematical, physical 
and engineering sciences. 

Those states which drafted their statutes in 
parallel could be presumed to have the impor- 
tance of a distinction in mind. In the balance of 
the states, the situation is more confusing. In 
these, one finds identity of objects between the 
two professions, an identity of means and mes- 
sage of practice. The AIA study makes it clear 
that definitional distinctions, at least between 
architects and engineers, are wholly artificial. 
Were a court compelled to set outlines of de- 
markations, there are hints in the language of 
the statute on which a tortured distinction can 
be made. But the language is not revealing. 

Related to this definitional question is the 
matter of incidental practice because, if the en- 
gineer can practice architecture incidentally, it 
affects the description of matter with which he 
can deal as a practicing engineer, The typical 
clause excuses engineers from registration when 
doing architectural work incidental to their en- 
gineering work, or architects from registration 
when doing engineering work incidental to their 
architectural work. 

Connected with this is an important notion in 
dealing with registration laws generally: the dis- 
tinction between statutes barring practice and 
statutes barring "holding out," the so-called 
"title" statutes. These refer to the use of a title 
or other representation that the person involved 
is able to practice the profession. In 48 of the 54 
statutes surveyed, the architecture registration 
statutes bar both practice and holding out. AII 
of the engineering statutes bar both practice and 
holding-out by nonregistrants. 

It is useful at this point to reflect on the pur- 
pose of holding out statutes generally. This pro- 
hibition is the result, in most cases, of an 
attempt to deal with fraudulent representations 
to the public. In the early days of registration, a 
prohibition only against holding out allowed the 
nonregistered person to continue his practice as 
long as he did not use a title which misled the 
public. The holding out prohibition by itself can 
be used to accommodate a difficult situation 
much as a grandfather clause is used. This is 
precisely the case with the landscape statutes. 

Since honorable architects and engineers 
could be presumed not to use the title "land- 
scape architect," — while nonetheless practic- 
ing landscape architecture — seven of the 15 
jurisdictions enacting registration for landscape 
architects settled on making the landscape stat- 


utes holding out statutes only. If the holding out 
statute can be defended as a sugar-coated pill 
during the first years of a profession's registra- 
tion, can an argument be made for the retention 
for this holding out provision once practice is 
prohibited? It seems to me the only substantial 
argument for retaining the holding out provision 
is that it bars the nonregistrant from practice 
at an earlier point in time. 

It is precisely because the holding out statute 
bars the nonregistrant at an earlier point in time 
that it has created problems in interstate prac- 
tice. Thus an architect in State A cannot go in 
and be considered for a commission in State B, 
holding himself out as an architect, unless he is 
registered there. And not yet having a commis- 
sion there, he is reluctant to pay the fee and go 
through the red tape to become registered there. 


Interstate Practice 


The second point covered by the survey is the 
existing state of the art with regard to interstate 
practice. The provisions governing the right of 
out-of-state professionals to come into the state 
and practice are both varied and confusing. 

Most of the engineering statutes seem more 
liberal in giving the local registration boards the 
power to admit for practice any out-of-state en- 
gineer who is registered by a state whose re- 
quirements are equal to the local state. Many of 
the engineering statutes have temporary permit 
provisions allowing the out-of-state engineer to 
come in for 30, 60 or 90 days and hold himself 
out as an engineer and actually practice during 
that period, while his application for registra- 
tion is being processed. 

Only a handful of the architecture statutes 
contain the same temporary dispensations. 

About a dozen architecture statutes permit an 
out-of-state architect to practice in the local 
state without any registration provided he acts 
only through a local architect. While this pro- 
cedure may serve to enhance the prosperity of 
the local architectural firms, it raises serious 
questions of responsibility and liability which 
many of the statutes have disregarded. Many 
registration laws consider it improper conduct 
for a registrant to seal plans or specifications 
which are not his own. The hiring of a local firm 
in order to square things up with the registra- 
tion statute invites precisely that violation. 
(Idaho allows local affiliation through an elab- 
orate provision which deals with liability.) 


Restrictions on Practice 


A third area of concern in these statutes is 
what the registrant may not do. When the sur- 
vey was begun, the author believed this problem 
more pervasive than it actually is. Nonetheless, 


CHALLENGE 
FROM THE COMMITTEE 


A great change has taken place in evaluating 
the factors and forces that will influence 
licensing in the future, not only on the na- 
tional level but on the state and regional 
levels as well. 

It is obvious that almost every state and 
territorial board of registration needs to 
overhaul its laws, rules, policies and prac- 
tices. The architect who sees a broad refine- 
ment of goals will not settle for less, nor will 
the graduate who comes better trained and 
equipped than ever before. Both will bypass 
a profession which through fear of change 
and indifference employs obsolete tools and 
techniques. 

The AIA Committee on Internship and 
Licensing in its analysis of the statutes felt 
it was necessary to draft statutory guide- 
lines for the states rather than to design spe- 
cific regulations for each. From this vantage 
point, the committee suggests that: 

1. Every state should permit company and 
corporate practice, providing two-thirds of 
the directors are licensed professionals. 

2. Reciprocity between states through na- 
tional certification should be implemented. 
3. Regulations should be broad and roomy 
to include engineers, planners, landscape 
architects, urban designers and those other 
professions which contribute to the total 
environment. 

4. Restrictions on practice should be taken 
out of the state statutes. 

5. Qualification for admission to the regis- 
tration examinations should be limited and 
standardized in so far as age, experience, 
education and other factors are concerned. 
6. State boards should place specific data 
such as their duties, the type, time and place 
of examination, etc., in their rules and regu- 
lations, not in the statutes. 

The committee's overall policy is identi- 
fied in the "Revised Report of the Basic Con- 
cepts of Architectural Registration and Li- 
censing," part of a joint study conducted by 
the AIA and the National Council of Archi- 
tectural Registration Boards, which goes 
back to 1967. In that year, through NCARB 
and AIA grants, Carl M. Sapers of the Boston 
law firm of Hill & Barlow was engaged to 
survey the licensing laws of the 54 states 
and territories relating to architects, engi- 
neers, landscape architects and planners. A 
summary of his findings from the volumi- 
nous report together with the resulting ten- 
tative— and entirely flexible — legislative 
guidelines are presented to the profession 
for its comments and criticism. 

WILLIAM J. GEDDIS, AIA 
Chairman, Joint ALA-NCARB Committee 
on Internship and Licensing 
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there are in many states provisions which do 
effectively narrow the architect's field of prac- 
tice. In North Carolina's architecture statute, 
the architect is prohibited from specifying any 
product in which he has an interest and from 
engaging in building contracting generally. These 
prohibitions appear to arise from the concern 
that the architect may have a conflict of interest 
which would compromise the position of his 
client. If the architect wants to be a developer, 
or if he is interested in working on prototype 
housing systems where he gets his major fee by 
tying in with a manufacturer of these systems 
(the manufacturer paying the architect a per- 
centage of the total purchase price), the arrange- 
ment is prohibited by such language as is found 


in the North Carolina statute. Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
York, Oklahoma, South Dakota and Texas also 
impose such restrictions. Again, compare the 
engineers, with a restriction only in New York, 
and the landscapers, with a restriction only in 
Nebraska. Thus, while such restrictions are 
hardly in general use, they are hardly in use at 
all except with regard to architecture. 


Firm Practice 


A fourth concern is restrictions on firm prac- 
tice under the registration statutes. Many statu- 
tory provisions speak of partnerships, firms and 
associations and resolve the question of whether 
such enterprises may engage in professional 


TENTATIVE LEGISLATIVE GUIDELINES 


I. Definition 


A. The practice of architecture, 
within the meaning and intent of 
the licensing statute, consists of 
rendering or offering to render 
those services, hereafter described, 
in connection with the design and 
construction of structures and the 
utilization of space within and 
surrounding structures. The serv- 
ices referred to in the previous 
sentence include the provision of 
preliminary studies, design draw- 
ings and specifications, planning, 
construction management and ad- 
ministration of construction con- 
tracts. The term "structures" is 
intended to include all the com- 
ponents which a structure com- 
prises including, where appropri- 
ate, structural, mechanical and 
electrical systems. No person not 
licensed or otherwise permitted to 
practice under the licensing statute 
shall engage in the practice of ar- 
chitecture when the public health, 
welfare or safety is affected by 
such practice. 

B. Because of the rapid pace of 
change in the professions and 
trades connected with the construc- 
tion of the physical environment, 
the foregoing definition is intended 
to be broad in its scope and to in- 
clude various activities previously 
considered the subject of other 
licensing statutes, and it should 
be so interpreted. Conversely, all 
engineers, landscape architects and 
planners or other professionals 
licensed under or exempted from 
licensing under existing provisions 
of state law which contemplate 
that the holder of a license or the 
exempt person may engage in one 
or more aspects of what is above 
defined as the practice of architec- 
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ture should be permitted to con- 
tinue to engage in their practice 
notwithstanding that such practice 
may consist, in whole or in part, 
of the practice of architecture as 
above defined. Persons entering 
practice within 10 years from the 
effective date of the new law who 
would have been permitted to 
practice immediately prior to the 
new law shall similarly be per- 
mitted to engage in their practice 
notwithstanding that such practice 
may consist, in whole or in part, 
of the practice of architecture as 
above defined. Finally, this revi- 
sion is not intended to end other 
related licensing laws; they will 
exist concurrently and will, in 
some cases, provide an option for 
the professional. 

C. It is contemplated that state 
statutes will continue to exempt 
various kinds of structures and 
special categories of persons from 
the purview of the statute. Con- 
struction management and the ad- 
ministration of construction con- 
tracts by persons customarily en- 
gaged in contracting work should 
be specifically exempted. 

D. It is contemplated that each 
state will review the use of the 
word "architecture" itself to de- 
termine if a new word or phrase 
more aptly describes the profes- 
sional disciplines subject to the 
statute. Further, it is expected that 
the composition of the state board 
will be altered to represent the 
various professional disciplines 
subject to the statute. 


Il. Restrictions on Activities in 
Which Licensed Architects May 
Engage 

A. No licensed architect should 
be permitted to engage in or have 


any financial interest in the manu- 
facture, sale or installation of any 
component or process in the proj- 
ect for which he is the architect 
unless he discloses such engage- 
ment or interest to his client and 
his client explicitly waives any 
objection he may have to such en- 
gagement or interest. 

B. It is contemplated that state 
statutes and boards will have 
other provisions relating to im- 
proper conduct by the architect 
for which he may be subject to 
discipline, but A, above, is in- 
tended to be the sole restriction 
relating to the architect engaging 
in or having a financial interest in 
the building trades. 


III. Qualifications for Licensing 
Under State Procedure 


A. To qualify for the licensing 

procedure the applicant should be 

(i) 21 years or older 

(ii) a resident of the state ad- 
ministering the examination pro- 
vided that the board may waive the 
residency requirement in the case 
of a bona fide resident of a foreign 
country or in any other case where 
the board thinks that the applicant 
is not seeking to avoid the require- 
ments of his state of residency. 

There should be no requirement 
that the applicant be a citizen of 
the United States. 

B. If the state wishes to invest 
its board with discretion to reject 
an applicant who is not “of good 
moral character" the statute 
should specify the aspects of the 
applicant's background germane 
to the inquiry, as 

(i) conviction for commission 
of a felony 

(ij misstatement or misrepre- 
sentation of fact by the applicant 


practice. The paramount question to practi- 
tioners is whether a corporation may engage in 
the practice. 

Regrettably, there are grave ambiguities in the 
statutes. Breaking into four categories, they 1) 
prohibit corporate practice, 2) prohibit the regis- 
tration of a corporation, 3) remain silent on the 
question, 4) explicitly permit practice. 

The architecture statutes of Florida, Missis- 
sippi, New York and Oregon, and the engineering 
and landscape architecture statutes of New York 
prohibit corporate practice absolutely. 

The architecture statutes of Colorado, the 
District of Columbia, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas and Washington recite that no 
corporation shall be registered under the act. 


Herein, the first ambiguity. It may be argued 
that the mere prohibition against registration of 
a corporation ought not to bar the practice by a 
registered individual through the corporate form. 
The argument proceeds that a corporation does 
not actually practice: It practices through people 
and if these are lawfully registered, nothing 
prohibits them from organizing their business 
in corporate form. 

The contrary view is that the statute bars 
practice by any person not a registrant. Since a 
corporation is not juridically a person; if the 
corporation cannot be registered, it may not prac- 
tice. Montana's statute indicates that it would 
take this last position. 

In 18 architecture statutes, nine engineering 


in connection with his application 
for licensing 

(iii) violation of any of the 
standards of conduct required of 
license holders and set forth in 
the statutes or regulations. 

(iv) practicing ^ architecture 
without license in violation of the 
licensing laws of the jurisdiction 
in which the practice took place. 
If the applicant's background in- 
cludes any of the foregoing, the 
board may, notwithstanding, li- 
cense the applicant on the basis 
of suitable evidence of reform. 

C. To be admitted to take the 
written examination, the applicant 
must be a graduate of a school of 
architecture which was accredited 
by the National Architectural Ac- 
crediting Board not later than two 
years after graduation. In lieu of 
this requirement, the board may, in 
its regulation, establish equivalent 
educational qualifications and/or 
practical training which may be 
substituted, in whole or in part, 
therefor, and the board may adopt 
as its own equivalents those edu- 
cation and training equivalents 
published, from time to time, by 
the National Council of Architec- 
tural Registration Boards. 

D. To be licensed, the applicant 
must have had at least three years 
of diversified practical training in 
the office of licensed architects, 
such practical training to be had 
after termination of the required 
academic training. In lieu of this 
requirement, the board may in its 
regulations establish equivalent 
practical training and/or educa- 
tional qualifications which may be 
substituted, in whole or in part, 
therefor, and the board may adopt 
as its own equivalents, those edu- 
cation and training equivalents 


published, from time to time, by 
the National Council of Architec- 
tural Registration Boards. 

E. To be licensed, the applicant 
must pass a written examination. 
The written examination shall 
cover such subjects and be graded 
on such basis as the board shall, 
in its regulations, decide. The 
board may adopt the examinations 
and recommended grading pro- 
cedures of the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards, 

F. States may, in addition, re- 
quire a personal interview. 


IV. Interstate Practice 


A. Every nonresident applicant 
seeking to practice architecture in 
a state should be admitted to prac- 
tice if 

(i) the applicant holds an un- 
expired license in the state where 
his office is located, and 

(ii) the applicant holds a Na- 
tional Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards Certificate, 
when 

(a) the applicant files his 
application with the state board, 
upon a form prescribed by the 
board and together with a fee pre- 
scribed by the board, containing 
such information concerning the 
applicant as the board considers 
pertinent, and 

(b) the board receives from 
the National Council of Architec- 
tural Registration Boards a certi- 
fied copy of the applicant's Council 
Certificate. 

B. A nonresident architect seek- 
ing an architectural commission in 
a state, who qualifies under (i) and 
(ii) of A, above, should be admitted 
to the state for the purpose of of- 
fering to render architectural serv- 
ices and for that purpose only 


without having first been licensed 
by the state. 

C. The foregoing provisions for 
admitting to practice a nonresident 
applicant are to be in addition to 
the provisions found in the statute 
for admitting an applicant to prac- 
tice under the state procedure and 
to any special provisions in the 
statute providing a more liberal 
form of “reciprocity” among states. 


V. Firm Practice 


A. A partnership or a corporation 
should be permitted to practice 
architecture in a state if two-thirds 
of the partners (if a partnership) 
or two-thirds of the directors (if a 
corporation) are licensed under 
the laws of any state to practice 
any of the design professions 
(e.g., architecture, engineering, 
landscape architecture) and the 
person having the practice of ar- 
chitecture in his charge is himself 
a partner (if a partnership) or a 
director (if a corporation) and li- 
censed to practice architecture in 
that state. (This is intended to be 
the most stringent requirement for 
the firm practice; those states hav- 
ing more liberal requirements 
should not alter them.) 

B. A firm otherwise qualified to 
practice in a state should be per- 
mitted to practice in that state 
under a name which does not in- 
clude the names of every partner 
(if a partnership) or every director 
(if a corporation) licensed in any 
state to practice architecture, pro- 
vided the firm complies with rea- 
sonable regulations of the state 
board requiring the firm to file the 
names, addresses and other perti- 
nent information concerning its 
partners (if a partnership) or its 
directors (if a corporation). (m 
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statutes and eight landscape architecture stat- 
utes, there is silence on the question of corpo- 
rate practice. Here is the second ambiguity. If a 
particular statute lists other forms, e.g., partner- 
ship, in which practice may be conducted, then 
a plausible argument can be constructed that if 
the draftsman intended to list the forms per- 
mitted, the absence of the corporate form from 
the list means that it is prohibited. The opposite 
argument, particularly in those jurisdictions 
where no list at all exists in the statute, is that 
the general corporate statute of the state is open 
to all citizens and if the legislature intended it 
to be closed to citizens practicing architecture, 
engineering or landscape architecture, the legis- 
lature should have said it explicitly. 

Behind the issue of corporate practice is the 
lingering view that professionals should not be 
allowed to incorporate. This view was once 
found in professional canons of ethics, although 
it is now largely erased from those canons. If 
we really want to know what the legislature and 
the groups pushing the legislature were think- 
ing, we would have to consider that many of 
them viewed corporate practice as an impossi- 
bility at the time the legislation was passed be- 
cause of the professional strictures. For this 
reason, many states view silence as being a 
prohibition. 

The balance of the states actually permit cor- 
porate practice. But here again there is an in- 
credible spectrum of permissions. There is no 
uniformity. Many states require the majority of 
the board of directors to be licensed profes- 
sionals or licensed in that particular profession; 
others require that all of the board of directors 
be licensed. At least one state requires that the 
stockholders be licensed. 

Forty-four of the engineering statutes explic- 
itly permit corporate practice. Only 26 of the 
architectural statutes explicitly permit corporate 
practice. This statistic confirms a fair overall 
impression that the engineers have achieved 
more freedom and less restriction in their regis- 
tration laws than have the architects. Surely 
part of this distinction derives from the history 
of the architectural professional registration 
statutes. They are the result of pressures from 
architects interested in protecting the profes- 
sional character of the architectural profession 
against the inroads of package dealers, contrac- 
tors and even engineers. 

But this protection by the profession of its 
own professional character, while it has kept 
out the outsiders, has narrowed the freedom 
of the practicing architect. Perhaps Robert 
Frost's words are appropriate by way of con- 
clusion: “Before I built a wall I'd ask to know/ 
What I was walling in or walling out." LI 


The Unsettled State of Education 


Changes are occurring in US schools of architec- 
ture and environmental design at such a rapid 
rate that many portions of this article will be 
obsolete before it is published. Yet it is helpful 
at this important time of transition to pause long 
enough to consider the significance of some 
numbers, sizes, ratios, trends and exigencies. 


BY GORDON PHILLIPS, AIA 


The disciplines which are offered within the 
schools of architecture and environmental de- 
sign — architecture, urban design or urban plan- 
ning, city or regional planning, landscape archi- 
tecture, building science or building construction 
and architectural interiors — are given a variety 
of names by the various schools, as is indicated 
later. 

If all this becomes confusing at times due to 
the great variety of names and degrees for simi- 
lar disciplines, it is a reflection of the changing 
times. While this is evidence of the cherished 
independence of our schools, it also obviates the 
need for common descriptive degrees and names 
for both curricula and courses, 

Hereafter, when the name “schools” is used, 
it will mean all the schools of architecture and 
environmental design. 

Statistics referred to in this report are from 
the 1969 annual survey of member and associate 
member schools of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture,” compiled by its execu- 
tive director, James Ellison, who also serves as 
assistant director of Educational Programs for 
The American Institute of Architects. Seventy- 
one out of 81 schools replied to the question- 
naire; figures for those not reporting have been 
interpolated from previous surveys. 

There are many important programs underway 
in the schools which this article cannot mention 
because all the facts are not available. However, 
the ACSA and AIA will continue to make every 
attempt to seek and disseminate such informa- 
tion when it is received. 


Numbers 


Statistical data gathered in May 1969 indi- 
cates that 28,328 students are enrolled in the 
study of architecture and related disciplines in 


1 "Тһе adoption of a new kind of language and format for the 
description of curricula" is recommended in "A Study of Educa- 
tion for Environmental Design," a report by Princeton University 
for the AIA, with Robert L. Geddes, FAIA, and Bernard P. Spring, 
AIA, as co-directors. (For discussions on the study, see AIAJ, 
Sept. '68, p. 74, and Dec. '68, p. 78.) 


2 Copies of enrollments and "Statistics Comparative Chart" can be 
obtained at $1 each (prepaid orders only) through the ACSA, 521 
18th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 20006. 


environmental design in 81 colleges and univer- 
sities. Of this number, 22,011 are working for a 
degree in architecture. 

The largest school has 1,250 students; the 
smallest with a full five-year program has 65. 

The student/faculty ratio is an indication of 
the number of full-time students per full-time 
faculty member in the accredited schools. A 
full-time student is one taking 12 hours or more 
of credit each quarter or semester, The ratios 
range from 5.5 to 31.8 students per faculty mem- 
ber, the average ratio being 14.7. 

We are fortunate to have 1,159 young ladies 
studying architecture, and have welcomed 925 
students from foreign countries. 

Only 912 students in architectural schools are 
of minority races. 

Ninety-one schools offer a complete degree 
curriculum in architecture, of which 63 have 
been accredited by the National Architectural 
Accrediting Board. 

The following degrees were expected to be 
granted in June 1969 (the 10 schools not report- 
ing not represented here): 


Bachelor of Architecture 2,112 
Master of Architecture 385 
Master of Urban Design or City Planning 429 
Doctor of Urban Design or City Planning 11 
Bachelor of Architectural Engineering 130 
Master of Architectural History 1 
Master of Tropical Architecture 21 
Master of Environmental Systems 4 
Bachelor of Interior Design 120 
Master of Interior Design 1 
Bachelor of Landscape Architecture 158 
Master of Landscape Architecture 161 
Bachelor of Building Construction or 

Building Sciences 158 
Master of Building Construction or 

Building Sciences 33 


Variety of Degrees 

Architecture: The accepted five-year accred- 
ited program in architecture, awarding a Bache- 
lor of Architecture degree, is offered in 50 
schools. In most of these schools a master's 
degree can be earned after one more year of 
study (5+1). In eight other schools, it takes a 
total of six years to earn a Bachelor of Architec- 
ture. Two other schools require a bachelor's de- 
gree as an entrance requirement, and in these 
Schools, the Bachelor of Architecture degree is 
earned after a total of 32 to 4 years. 

The trend is toward programs which offer a 
Master of Architecture after six years of study. 
Generally the first two years of these programs 
are cultural, science and liberal arts courses to 
broaden the student's base of knowledge; pro- 
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fessional subjects not being offered until the 
third year. This system allows students to at- 
tend two-year colleges nearer their homes the 
first two years, thereby facilitating transfer into 
the professional program. The disadvantage is 
that development of professional skills is de- 
layed two years. Usually a bachelor's degree is 
awarded after four years which may be called 
one of the following (number of schools offering 
the degree indicated): 


B.A. in Architecture Bachelor of Environ- 


2 
B.S. in Architecture 3 mental Design 1 
B.S. in Art & Design 1 Bachelor of Environ- 
Bachelor of Fine Arts 3 mental Studies 1 
Bachelor of Arts 9 B.F.A. of Environ- 
Bachelor of mental Design 1 
Architecture 1 Bachelor in Urban 
B.A. in Environmental & Environmental 
Design Studies 
B.S in Architectural 
Studies 1 


This bachelor’s degree is not a professional 
degree and does not count as educational back- 
ground for licensing unless it is followed by two 
more years and a master’s degree. In these last 
two years the student is generally allowed to 
select subjects in the area of his special interest. 
Twenty-two schools have this 4+2 program, 
and a half-dozen schools will change from 5+1 
to 4+2 in a year or two. 

The master's degree in architecture is called 
Master of Architecture in all but five schools. It 
is called Master of Science in Architecture in 
three schools and Master of Fine Arts in Archi- 
tecture in the other two. In the great majority 
of schools this degree can be earned in six years, 
but in seven schools it takes seven or eight years 


The author: Mr. Phillips is director of Educational | 
Programs for The American Institute of Architects. | 


to earn the same degree (longer if the student 
did not begin preparing to study architecture 
until after obtaining a bachelor's degree in 
another field of study). 

Graduate programs develop and upgrade 
scholarship and research and, fortunately, doc- 
torate programs are on the increase. The Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, for the first time 
is offering a Doctor of Philosophy in Architec- 
ture and City Planning. 

The University of Michigan has announced 
a Doctor of Architecture program “designed to 
lay the foundations for research, education and 
practice in architecture in the decades ahead." 
Six areas of specialization are offered: 1) urban 
design, 2) facilities design, 3) architectural his- 
tory, 4) architectural technology, 5) architec- 
tural operations, 6) man-environment relation- 
ships. In the program offerings, the specialties 
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are described by goal statements of knowledge 
the student shall have acquired at the conclu- 
sion of studies to earn the degree. 

Columbia University offers a Ph.D. in Archi- 
tecture, as does the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Princeton University and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Rice University antici- 
pates a new Ph.D. program beginning this fall. 

Architectural Engineering: “Structures” is the 
name that many prefer to call this discipline. 
In four schools it is still possible to study four 
years and earn a Bachelor of Science in Archi- 
tectural Engineering. In another school it takes 
five years to earn the same degree. At seven 
other schools students, after five years, can earn 
the equivalent called Bachelor of Architectural 
Engineering. Incidentally, it is still possible in 
many states to become a registered architect 
with a four-year degree in architectural engi- 
neering plus three years of experience with a 
registered architect. 

Of schools which prefer the name “Struc- 
tures," three of those in the 5-- 1 program offer 
a structural option in the fifth year. 

Master's degrees in this discipline are called 
Master of Architectural Engineering at four 
schools and Master of Science in Structures at 
two others. It can still be earned in five years at 
two schools; at the others, six. 

Urban Design or Urban Planning: "Urban" 
has come to mean the branch of architecture 
concerned with large and complex design prob- 
lems of a portion of a city. 

In the past few years, the number of schools 
offering master degree programs in urban de- 
sign or urban planning has increased rapidly. 
The terminology is varied, as follows: 

M.S. in Urban Planning 1 Master of Architecture 
Master of Urban in Urban Design 10 


Planning 7 Master of Planning & 
Master of Urban Urban Design 
Design 2 M.S. in Urban Planning 1 


Most of the above programs require two 
years following a four- or five-year degree in 
architectural studies. 

Three schools offer a five-year Bachelor of 
Architecture in Urban Design or a concentra- 
tion in urban design in a five-year program. 
A four-year Bachelor of Arts in Urban Planning 
is offered as a prelude to a six-year master's 
program in one school and a Bachelor or Urban 
Planning in another. 

Rensselaer Institute participates in an inter- 
disciplinary program administered by the di- 
rector of the Center for Architectural Research, 
offering a M.S. in Urban-Environmental Studies. 
A Ph.D. in Urban Planning is offered at Colum- 
bia, Princeton University and the University of 
Washington. 


City and Regional Planning: A distinction has 
been made in this report between the words 
"urban" and “city and regional.” However, to 
the public the intermixture of "urban," "city" 
and "community" is semantically confusing. To 
add to the confusion, the following degrees are 
offered in city and regional planning: 

Master of City Master of Regional 


Planning Planning 
M.S. in City & Regional Master of Urban & 
Planning 1 Regional Planning 1 


Master of City & 

Regional Planning 1 
Master of Planning 3 

Four- or five-year bachelor’s programs with 
titles such as Bachelor of Urban Planning, Bach- 
elor of City Planning or Bachelor of Community 
Planning, often precede the master’s programs. 
One school offers a four-year B.S. in City and 
Regional Planning. 

The Doctor of Philosophy in City Planning is 
offered at IIT and the University of Washing- 
ton. The Ph.D. in Regional Planning can be 
achieved at Syracuse University. 

Science and Technology: Programs in archi- 
tectural sciences and architectural technology 
are relatively new. One school has a four-year 
В.5. in Building Science, and another school of- 
fers a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in 
architectural science as preliminary to the ac- 
credited professional degree program. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute offers a M.S. 
in Building Sciences. A Master of Architecture 
in Architectural Sciences can be earned at the 
University of Kansas. The Doctor of Building 
Science is an ad hoc degree at the University 
of Southern California. 

The University of Illinois at Chicago and 
Clemson University have five-year programs 
terminating in Bachelor of Building Technology, 
Columbia has a one-year master’s program in 
architectural technology. 

Construction: Nine schools offer four-year 
programs, variously called: B.S. in Building 
Construction (4 schools), Bachelor of Building 
Construction (2 schools), B.S. in Construction 
(1), B.S. in Architectural Construction (1) and 
Construction Management (1). Two schools have 
a five-year program terminating in a Bachelor 
of Architecture in Construction. 

The Master of Building Construction is of- 
fered at Auburn University and the Master of 
Architecture with a major in construction at 
Syracuse. 

Landscape Architecture: This report includes 
only those courses in landscape which are of- 
fered in schools of architecture. Six schools 
offer four-year bachelor's programs, and seven 
schools offer five-year bachelor's programs in 


M.F.A. in Planning 1 
M.S. in Planning 1 


landscape architecture. Five schools have mas- 
ter's programs. 

Interior Architecture: The recognition of an 
interiors specialist gains in importance as the 
complexity and size of building increase. Pro- 
grams offered in schools of architecture are a 
Bachelor of Interior Architecture (3) and a Mas- 
ter of Interior Architecture (1). 

Other Specialties: A graduate program in 
Building Systems Design has been announced 
by the new School of Architecture and Envi- 
ronmental Design, State University of New 
York at Buffalo. 

Cornell University and the University of Vir- 
ginia offer the Master of Architectural History; 
Cornell also offers the Doctor of Philosophy in 
History. 

A Bachelor of Architecture in Humanities can 
be had after five years at Illinois in Chicago. 

A Master of Tropical Architecture is avail- 
able at Pratt Institute, The University of Ari- 
zona offers a Master of Architecture in Public 
Administration. Master's degrees are available 
in architectural administration at Syracuse and 
Kansas. Syracuse also has an option in specifi- 
cations. Only Iowa State University lists hous- 
ing as an option for the master's degree. 

Also offered are degrees in Master of Envi- 
ronmental Design, Syracuse; Master of Archi- 
tecture in Environmental Systems, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute; Master of Science in En- 
vironic Design, University of Notre Dame. 

Combined Programs: It is possible to earn 
combined degrees at some schools. The combi- 
nations and total college years required are 
Master of Architecture and Urban Design (7), 
Washington University, St. Louis; Master of 
Architecture and Master of City Planning (7), 
Georgia Tech; Architecture and Planning (Bach- 
elor of Architecture and Master of Science) (6), 
Pratt; Master of Landscape Architecture and 
Master of City Planning (7), Georgia Tech. At 
the University of California, Berkeley, the De- 
partment of Landscape Architecture partici- 
pates with the Department of City and Regional 
Planning in a joint degree program in urban 
design. Through a special curriculum in both 
departments, a student in this option first ob- 
tains his Master of Landscape Architecture or 
Master of Architecture, and after a third year 
the Master of City Planning. 


Trends 


Community Involvement Programs: The Uni- 
versity of California Extension of the College 
of Environmental Design, Berkeley, established 
a community design center as part of a broad 
continuing education program servicing low in- 
come communities of San Francisco. It operates 
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Notes by NCARB President Dean L. 
Gustavson, AIA,* whose art appear 
here and in the preceding article. 


The main thrust of МСАКВ' activity 
for 1969-70 is a proposal to grant the 
title "intern architect" to graduates 
of accredited architectural schools 
and to establish a defined internship 
program and record. Its success will 
be tied to a flexible approach to edu- 
cation by which different back- 
grounds of studies and concentra- 
tions bring the student to a profes- 
sional degree. 

Illustration 1 shows various models 
of education possible at the present 
time. The top bar shows the route 
most familiar to us, while the second 
and third are variations. The fourth 
shows an experimental path under 
review by the Joint AIA-NCARB Com- 
mittee on Internship and Licensing. 

Illustration 2 identifies a number 
of systems— certainly not all of 
them — that relate to the intern ar- 
chitect's recognition and the time the 
first professional recognition is re- 
ceived, upon the awarding of a 
degree. The details and procedures 
will be worked out in the forth- 
coming year. Our plan, however, is 
that upon graduation, the candidate 
receives the title of "intern archi- 
tect" and that it be granted by the 
State registration board and the 
NCARB concurrently. 

Illustration 3 shows the proposed 
on-the-job training and employment 
that follows technician education. 
This is a group distinct from those 
who are in architectural schools and 
will become more important as a 
source of manpower, particularly 
draftsmen. The process of educa- 
tion in technical institutes and, in 
some cases, in community or junior 
colleges probably will continue. The 
obligations of the architectural firms 
would be to give employment to 
these technically trained people and 
continue their instruction in the of- 
fices in a kind of on-the-job training. 
The bottom bar shows the possibility 
for a person in this route to make a 
step toward professional status by 
entering the proposed internship 
program. 

In a related proposal, NCARB has 
adopted, and encourages the states 
to use, the new streamlined and uni- 
form application forms and guide- 
lines for  registration-certification 
procedures. These changes will fa- 
cilitate the processing time required 
of candidates for examination or of 
those seeking reciprocity. 


*From a paper delivered at the NCARB con- 
vention in Chicago and available from NCARB 
Headquarters, 521 18th St., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 
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as a training ground for graduates in the design 
field who have not yet achieved full profes- 
sional status. 

Special community action programs, as well 
as external programs involving participation of 
professional offices and public agencies, are 
being offered by Pratt on a selective basis. 

VPI has a field unit, the Roanoke Center for 
Community Planning, which provides services 
to the community at no cost. Case Western Re- 
serve University makes its facilities available 
in support of the HOPE (House Our People Eco- 
nomically) program. 

Community projects laboratories at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard 
University bring students in contact with prob- 
lems to solve in the real world about them. 

Interdisciplinary Approach: A continual effort 
is underway in our schools to find ways to more 
effectively teach an interdisciplinary approach 
to solving design problems. Some schools of 
architecture have on their faculties experts in 
other disciplines related to environmental] de- 
sign problems. 

Student/Teacher Exchange: A consortia of 
midwestern schools of architecture has worked 
out an exchange program whereby students ex- 
change schools for a period of time to experi- 
ence educational methods of other institutions. 

The new school of architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin in Milwaukee, starting out 
with only underclassmen, plans to bring in up- 
perclassmen from nearby universities who will 
inspire and encourage the younger students. 
The introductory course to architecture and 
man-built environment is video-taped and made 
available to other colleges in Wisconsin. 

To help upgrade the architecture and plan- 
ning curricula at Tuskeegee A&I State Univer- 
sity, the Ford Foundation has made a five-year 
grant to Tuskeegee with the University of Michi- 
gan on a subcontract. Tuskeegee students study 
at Ann Arbor in the summer. Video tapes of 
student work are exchanged for review and 
evaluation. 

Cooperative Programs: At the University of 
Cincinnati, both the architectural and the com- 
munity planning programs are on cooperative 
bases after the sophomore year's second quarter. 

At Auburn University a six-year cooperative 
program is now in the first year of operation. 
Students work in professional offices and alter- 
nate quarters in the university. 

Work Experience: Eight schools require one 
summer of work experience related to architec- 
ture for the bachelor's degree, and one school 
requires two summers. At most schools work 
experience in professional offices is encouraged 
but not mandatory. 


Technician's Training Programs: Two hun- 
dred junior colleges offer programs in architec- 
ture. Rapid expansion is evident by the re- 
sponse to questionnaires sent to all AIA com- 
ponents, indicating that 30 or more two-year 
colleges plan to offer such programs soon. 

"A Two-year Program for Architectural 
Technician's Training," prepared by an Institute 
task force and promulgated to local colleges by 
AIA component members, has been designed to 
educate technicians in three sequential generic 
groups: drafting, specifications and estimating; 
graphic arts, models and reproduction; adminis- 
tration, data processing and information. 

Foreign Programs: In 1967, the University of 
Illinois at Urbana began a foreign study pro- 
gram with base of operations in La Napoule, 
France. 

California State Polytechnic’s School of Ar- 
chitecture has a similar study program in Italy 
as does the Rhode Island School of Design and 
the University of Notre Dame. 

Summer tours of Europe are offered by the 
University of Detroit and the University of Ten- 
nessee, while Montana State College sponsors 
a summer travel course in Mexico, 

Other schools reporting foreign programs are 
Pratt, Illinois at Chicago, Iowa State, VPI, Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, MIT and the University of 
Hawaii. 

Broadening of Programs: It is evident from 
the section on “Variety of Degrees” that many 
new programs in the environmental design dis- 
ciplines are being offered. Schools with the reg- 
ular five-year accredited program are offering 
more options for concentration in the last year 
or two of study. For example, Arizona, although 
convinced that in this state the five-year pro- 
gram will be adequate for several years, has 
made revisions which provide for options in 
architectural design, structural design, urban 
planning, history and business technology. 

Exigencies: The “Graduate Fellowship Pro- 
gram in Educational Research”? sponsored by the 
US Office of Education says "there is a critical 
need for professional people trained to perform 
educational research, to evaluate new concepts 
and techniques in education, to develop new 
curriculums, and to relate the findings in the 
behavioral and other sciences to education. 
There is also an increasing demand for develop- 
ers of new educational systems and products, 
and for persons trained to disseminate research 
findings and materials to the classroom." 

Funds grants, available from the Office of 
Education, are generous and lead to the doc- 
torate degree. But architecture is not listed, nor 


3US Department of Health, Education and Welfare, US Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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is environmental design. Here is a need and tre- 
mendous opportunities for students. 

Only one school reports an option in hous- 
ing. For each 35 housing units constructed, a 
housing construction manager is needed. These 
could be trained in a two-year concentrated 
program. However, 10 to 15 percent of the 
managers will be needed in higher management 
positions requiring at least a bachelor's degree. 

Rebuilding a total urban environment re- 
quires special education and experience. This 
professional has no accepted name as yet. He 
has been called an “urbanologist,” but whatever 
his name, we are not educating enough of them. 

There is a shortage of mechanical engineers 
— those professionals who work with architects 
designing air distribution and conditioning sys- 
tems. Only three schools report special pro- 
grams to fill this shortage now, and the future 
will be more critical. There is also a shortage 
of those engineers who work with architects 
designing electric and communications systems. 
More specialists in acoustics are also needed, 
but few courses in acoustics are offered. 

Because buildings and groups of buildings 
are becoming more complicated in size and 
technology, a demand appears to be growing 
for professionals in building management and 
building evaluation. 

Transportation designing and planning spe- 
cialists trained with a background related to 
architecture and urban environments will be 
needed in increasing numbers. 

The need for some kind of national effort to 
coordinate all the various programs is obvious. 


Action 


AIA Programs: Slightly more than a year ago 
the AIA distributed the Princeton Report which 
named goals for education, described a process 
of change and made recommendations for im- 
provement of educational methods. 

The three major goals stated that a student 
should be able to 1) work effectively in today's 
world, 2) renew and adapt his abilities in re- 
sponse to change and 3) formulate a better fu- 
ture environment. 

The nine recommendations of the study have 

been considered and implemented in one way or 
another into immediate and long-range action 
programs in the schools and the profession: 
* The AIA Committee on Education and the 
Commission on Education and Research have 
members representing AIA, ACSA, NAAB and 
the National Council of Architectural Registra- 
tion Boards. Interorganizational communications 
have been improved, resulting in better coordi- 
nation of efforts and a broader understanding of 
problems and implications. 
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* An evaluation manual for architectural edu- 
cators will soon be distributed, another AIA- 
sponsored project prepared by Educational Test- 
ing Services. 

* Programs in environmental awareness for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are being tested 
and will soon be available. 

* The AIA this year for the first time started a 
national Professional Development Program for 
practitioners which has received enthusiastic 
response and will soon be expanded with more 
continuing education courses offered in more 
cities. 

Educational Services Agency: One of the most 
important recommendations of the study was 
“the establishment of one or several national 
centers for course development to be jointly 
sponsored by the environmental design profes- 
sions." A report by the ACSA Committee on 
Graduate Study and Research* concluded that 
the next essential step for progress was the es- 
tablishment of an independent, continuing serv- 
ices agency for the schools of architecture. A 
coordinated effort to establish an Educational 
Services Agency is undertaken by AIA/ACSA. 

Need for Federal Support: A greater number 
of experts in urban rehabilitation for rebuilding 
for growth is needed. The planning and design 
work must be done first. Therefore, we must 
support education for these environmental de- 
signers so that existing educational programs 
can be enlarged and accelerated. 

Teacher Shortages: Schools of architecture 
recently reported well over 100 teaching posi- 
tions which they cannot fill either because 
trained and experienced teachers are not avail- 
able or because they cannot offer salaries com- 
petitive with the professions. Support is needed 
for graduate schools to train more new teachers 
and to supplement inadequate salaries. 

Accrediting of Schools: Several schools are 
unable to receive accrediting because they have 
inadequate facilities and libraries and suffer 
from incomplete staffing. Federal support is 
needed to help these schools. 

Computerization: Complex urban planning 
projects, housing planning, etc., call for the latest 
computer technology. More trained operators 
will be needed, along with research. 

Scholarship Funds: More scholarship funds 
are needed, especially for the underprivileged 
and minorities; for support of graduate work 
and research, development of faculties, im- 
provement and enlargement of facilities; and 
for schools which are actively engaged in com- 
munity improvement programs. 


4 “Graduate Research and Scholarship in Architectural Education," 
Project 7-8218, Grant OEG 1-7-078218-4303. US Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare Bureau of Research. 


The Flexible Future of Architecture 


A. Canadian architect states his profound belief 
that systems building, with which he is deeply 
involved, is a wonderful tool for the profession; 
that it can give everyone the opportunity to 
change his home according to his requirements; 
that it can make schools, hospitals and institu- 
tions as flexible as our present way of life. 


BY RODERICK G. ROBBIE 


The crucial issue of systems building and its by- 
product industrialized building is: Can architec- 
ture be created from these means of building? 

The answer is yes. Systems building is nothing 
but organized traditional building. Industrialized 
building is nothing but systems building with an 
extreme form of specialization in mechanization, 
production, installation and sales management. 

Architects are needed to guide the building 
industry into the age of systems building. They 
are needed to show how products which have 
been produced through mass production proc- 
esses can form the basis of a real architecture of 
the 21st century, which uses rather than rejects 
the industrial process in building. 

Through systems building the total skill and 
resources of the building industry can be har- 
nessed, Industrialization of building can provide 
the means whereby truly inexpensive structures 
can become a reality. 

Through systems building and industrializa- 
tion the cyclical renewal of buildings becomes 
an economic reality, and the many protestations 


The author: Mr. Robbie, of the architectural and 
town planning firm of Robbie Vaughan & Williams 
and of Robbie Vaughan Williams Jacques Systems of 
Toronto and Albany, is technical director of the 
Metropolitan Toronto School Board, Study of Edu- 
cational Facilities. 


| 
we have made as a profession for an improved 
quality for our cities become a practical reality. 

Contemporary architecture is in my view 
totally bankrupt. We read and hear how our 
architectural grandfathers of the 19th century 
ran away from the realities and opportunities of 
structural engineering, choosing instead the 
genteel trivia of reviving dead architectural 
styles. In the 1920s we anticipated industrializa- 
tion and built industrialized architecture — 
using traditional construction. 

Today, when we have for the first time the 
means of real industrialized building, the means 
of producing a great environment for everyone 
rather than for privileged minorities and special 
groups, what do we do? We go back, not to the 
Middle Ages, not to Rome, but to Babylon. 


We pour concrete by the immovable millions 
of tons. We produce grim, dank fortifications or 
soulless iron boxes which simulate industriali- 
zation. We produce a priestly and priest-ridden 
architecture, dominated by the dictates of the 
prima donna, setting the environmental tastes of 
society. This kind of dictation has a great deal 
in common with the kind of arrogant, arbitrary 
decisions made by women's dress designers 
each year, where designs are produced that have 
little relationship to the shape of their clients or 
the realities of their everyday lives. 

Architects have come to believe that a built 
environment in which a great and lively human- 
ity could exist must be made up only of quality 
architecture, Where such has been tried, the 
result is a trend toward a sterile human society. 
Vulgarity is an essential ingredient to human 
evolution. 

To me, the architect who presumes to know 
what is best for everyone environmentally is no 
longer in contact with human society. If the 
architect does not take the man in the street 
into the design team for the environment of the 
future, it is probable that the architect will find 
himself filling a socially decorative role and be 
bypassed by more realistic members of the 
building industry. 

Architects have an almost unique task to 
spearhead: the universal birth of human crea- 
tivity. For me, the hope of man in every aspect 
of his endeavor is the exploitation and flower- 
ing of his creativity, which I see as the total use 
of the total capabilities of every human being. 

The riddle is how to unlock this creativity 
from a society which has been trained for cen- 
turies to be creatively shy? 

The release of general creativity can be started 
by changing the attitude of laymen toward build- 
ings and the creation of buildings. For one of 
man's greatest areas of creative shyness sur- 
rounds his reverence for buildings, the art of 
architecture and the arts of sculpture and paint- 
ing. It is in these areas that the public has always 
deferred to the opinions of the expert, and con- 
sequently maintained its own creative imprison- 
ment, Contemporary sculpture and painting are 
substantially in the grip of a self-perpetuating 
international cabal of art critics, gallery owners, 
curators and miscellaneous camp followers, who 
have a collective interest in maintaining these 
arts at a level of rational incomprehensibility 
and thereby defy public participation, under- 
standing and probable outrage. 

A countervailing process must be started to 
redress the balance to achieve widespread hu- 
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Pleasantview Junior High School 
Boigon & Heinonen 


1 Instructional areas 
2 Gymnasium area 

3 Locker alcoves 

4 Reception 

5 Health office 


6 Administrative areas 

7 Staff dining 

8 Cafeteria with stage 

9 Conference room 

10 Kitchen 

11 Caretaker and service area 


All designs for the Toronto school system are within a 5x5-foot planning grid with standard floor to ceiling heights. 


man creative development. It would seem that 
only architects can initiate the processes neces- 
sary to bring about this creative regeneration 
through their attitude toward architecture and 
the design of buildings. Once architecture is 
again a vital force in society, the regeneration 
of sculpture and painting will take place. 

Architects can initiate a second era of human 
evolution by showing, and involving the public 
in, the process of building design evolution and 
change. He should encourage his client to be- 
come an environmentalist, while he provides 
the resources for this metamorphosis. By doing 
this, architects would add millions of new pairs 
of eyes to see the state of our physical environ- 
ment; millions of brains to analyze it and mil- 
lions of hands to bring about massive environ- 
mental rejuvenation. 

When we lease an apartment we are told that 
we cannot change the decorations, nail things 
to walls, rearrange the facilities to fit our life- 
style or customize the accommodation to our 
individual needs by opening walls or adding 
major space separations. Here, a large number 
of builders who have done no social, anthropo- 
logical or any other kind of research, nor ever 
intend to do any, mould not only the physical 
environment in which the vast majority of Amer- 
icans and Canadians live but also contribute in 
the most fundamental way possible to deter the 
evolution of the human species. 

The same accusation can be directed at a 
majority of the architectural profession with 
respect to the construction of educational and 
institutional buildings. I make this rather brash 
pronouncement in the belief that what is true in 
housing and in a large measure of educational 
facilities, the provision of a fixed, unchangeable 
physical environment, is the means which is 
frustrating major human advance. 

If the means are provided whereby the indi- 
vidual user can make a living and working en- 
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vironment to his specific taste and needs, both 
physically and spatially, the formal authority 
structures of society will give to the individual 
the belief that he is not dependent on, not help- 
less before unknown forces which he must pla- 
cate; that he is blessed with remarkable powers 
of infinite variety, his creativity. The variety of 
environmental arrangements which would arise 
from a creative society is beyond the compre- 
hension of the design profession and its formal 
clients. 

Every individual must be convinced that he 
is, and has an absolute right to be, an environ- 
mentalist. Architects, contractors, developers 
and professionals concerned with building are 
resources, not some kind of omnipotent priest- 
hood of the physical environment. It is not only 
the right but a necessary ingredient of the spe- 
cies’ survival and evolution that everyone be- 
come concerned with and active in the develop- 
ment of our physical and built environments. 

Toward this objective of releasing creativity 
the Metropolitan Toronto School Board and its 
Study of Educational Facilities (SEF) sought to 
make its school building system totally flexible. 
Economic restraints forced the fixing of some 
elements with potentially long lives, such as the 
building structures, exterior walls and: plumbing 
facilities, We can remove and reuse the two 
latter, but both would be substantial building 
operations, All other aspects of an SEF school 
are easily changed. 

We have noted in the School Construction 
Systems Development in California (SCSD) and 
a number of other instances a user reluctance to 
exploit the new schools’ flexibility. To try to off- 
set this tendency just to accept and adapt to an 
environment as found, we are making a film 
about the relationship of the user to the built 
environment with specific reference to SEF. 
This film will show the potentialities of the 
building system for individual interpretation 


and will encourage spatial and environmental 
experimentation beyond the formal characteris- 
tics of the building system. 

I believe it would be very good if a paint 
could be developed which could be peeled from 
a smooth concrete wall, leaving no mark, thereby 
enabling the children to decorate the exterior of 
their school to their own taste each year as a 
large-scale project in developing outside en- 
vironmental sensitivity. 

I often feel that there must be deep signifi- 
cance in the fact that North America's most in- 
fluential social institution — the educational — 
in renewing itself is triggering the regeneration 
of North America's largest — and most back- 
ward — industry: building and building products 
production. 

The first three months of the Toronto school 
program were spent in overall planning. Work 
on the primary studies of SEF started early in 
1967. At the outset we decided that it would be 
unrealistic to complete a substantial portion of 
the educational user requirements study before 
commencing work on the building system. 

As a consequence we have carried forward 
the primary studies of the program with up to a 
3% -уеаг overlap in the case of the building sys- 
tem program and the user requirement studies. 
I understand this mode of organization has come 
to be known as the "fast-track" method of 
project planning. 

The Toronto school board and SEF's advisory 
committee guaranteed a minimum order of 1 
million square feet of construction for a two- 
year period beginning September 1969, with an 
order ceiling for the same period of 2 million 
square feet. 

To determine the minimum basic order size 
to obtain a true open system tender from indus- 
try, SEF canvassed 270 companies and contrac- 
tors in Canada during the early part of 1967 and 
held 120 meetings during that year with every 
representative interest in the building industry. 

It may sound a little presumptuous, but I feel 
that SEF and other current building systems 
programs are, for their size, a disproportionately 
strong force in the long-term remolding of North 
America's building industry. 

Our meetings included architects, engineers, 
general and trades contractors, trades unions, 
statutory officials and miscellaneous groups and 
interests associated with the industry. They 
provided a realistic base of data and opinions 
from which to structure the organizational form 
and management of the First SEF Building Sys- 
tem. It was, and still is, my firm belief that the 
problem confronting the building industry in 
North America at this time is a desperate need 
for a total management approach to building 


rather than new technology — in other words, 
the systems approach. 

Consequently, SEF expressly asked the build- 
ing industry not to innovate technically when 
bidding. Industry followed the request and lim- 
ited innovation only to those areas where there 
was a gap in existing technology. 

During 1967-68, performance specifications 
were written for a building system comprising 
10 subsystems. Two of the subsystems were 
further subdivided, giving a total of 14 sub- 
systems. The tendering method and all aspects 
of the conduct of the bid were described in de- 
tail in SEF's Introduction to the First SEF Build- 
ing System.* This building system comprises the 
following subsystems: structure, atmosphere, 
lighting/ceiling, interior space division, vertical 
skin, plumbing, electric/electronic, casework, 
seating, standard furniture, roofing, carpeting, 
gymnasium flooring and hardware. 

Together, these constitute just over 80 per- 
cent of the finished cost of a school, or just over 
90 percent if the general contractor's overhead 
and profit is not included. In the case of the SEF 
schools, management contractors retained on a 
professional fee basis are being used. 

The SEF specifications and introductions were 
sent to 1,000 representatives of the building in- 
dustry for review and criticism, and as a result 
were duly revised. At this time the school board 
increased the basic order to 2 million square 
feet, comprising 31 schools and one office build- 
ing, for construction during the September 
1969-71 period. 

Tenders, restricted to prequalified bidders, 
were called on July 9, 1968, and closed January 
7, 1969. Subsystem tenderers, which were most 
typically consortiums of subcontractors and 
manufacturers, were prequalified with respect 
to their financial status, production and installa- 
tion capabilities. The review half-way through 
the tendering period evaluated their technical 
abilities. Of the 60 potential bidders who sought 
prequalification, 48 were prequalified and 36 
submitted 45 proposals for 10 subsystems. 

In February 1969 the school board designated 
one bidder in each subsystem. Together these 
contractors, under the direction of SEF as archi- 
tects and a management contractor as construc- 
tion coordinator, were required to construct a 
building to demonstrate the technical compati- 
bility of their subsystem proposals before re- 
ceiving the contracts for the total program. 

The SEF bidding system was based on a series 
of mandatory interfaces of subsystems, a man- 
* Introduction to the First SEF Building System, which with Speci- 
fications for the First SEF Building System and The Bidding Sheets 
for the First SEF Building System, constitute the contract docu- 


ments for the SEF building program may be purchased from the 
SEF offices at 49 Jackes Avenue, Toronto 290, Ontario, Canada. 
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datory interface occurring when the parts of 
one subsystem had to touch, pass through or be 
connected with the parts of another subsystem 
in a finished building. 

Under the interfacing bidding system each 
subsystem bidder gave his price on the assump- 
tion of consideration by the owner of at least 
two other bidders in each mandatory interface. 
The effect of this bidding method was to bring 
into being the first true open building system in 
construction history. To evaluate the bids, just 
over 1 million interface bidding combinations 
were considered, revealing 13,040 complete 
building systems, which met the SEF perform- 
ance specifications. 

These systems ranged in price from about $18 
per square foot gross, including foundations, 
carpeting, built-in equipment and casework, to 
$26.61. The cost of $18 assumed that the most 
efficient building layout possible would be used. 
After allowance was made for architectural de- 
sign, building cost was set at $19.10 per square 
foot gross. 

This cost is applicable to elementary and in- 
termediate schools and compares to the original 
project budget of $20.85 per square foot gross, 
representing an overall saving on the project 
of 8.39 percent. 

The gross budget for SEF was $41.7 million. 
The value of subsystem proposals offered if 
tendered by traditional means would have been 
$52 million. The designated subsystem cost will 
be $38.2 million. In general terms, the Metro- 
politan Toronto School Board obtained about 30 
percent more value for 8.39 percent less cost 
than by traditional means. 

I would expect the second SEF system to gen- 
erate a similar improvement in value with about 
a 10 percent reduction in cost below the current 
cost of the First SEF Building System, and reach 
a price level about 25 percent below the current 
cost of traditional school construction in 1972-73. 

Twenty-six architectural firms were retained 
early in 1968 to prepare design sketches for all 
schools in the program. These designs reflected 
the differing educational philosophies of the six 
borough boards of education and the influence 
of varying site requirements. All designs were 
prepared within the 5x5-foot horizontal plan- 
ning grid requirements of SEF, its standard floor 
to ceiling heights of 10, 14, 18 and 24 feet, and 
standard roof and floor thickness of 4 inches. 

The architects were also told to assume full 
airconditioning and carpeting, and relocatability 
of all interior walls and partitions, lights and 
ceilings, electrical and electronic services, air- 
conditioning terminals, educational and storage 
casework and limited relocatability of the 
plumbing subsystem. The resulting designs were 
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published and used for the establishment of 
quantities. 

With the final designation of the successful 
subsystems, the architects are now revising 
their designs to exploit the First SEF Building 
System fully. 

In April 1969 general contractors were invited 
to seek prequalification to act as construction 
managers for the first 11 schools and one office 
building. These were appointed in June. From 
April to August, metropolitan Toronto was faced 
with a series of major construction lockouts 
and strikes. Until they started, SEF had re- 
mained precisely on its original time schedule. 
When they were over, we felt that we were about 
six weeks behind, but we should be able to meet 
all original program dates to complete the test 
school by February 15, 1970, and the remaining 
12 buildings by July 20, 1970. 

A second, closed school building system made 
up from a mix of successful and unsuccessful 
SEF bidders is in an advanced state of develop- 
ment in Toronto. This system, a direct spin-off 
from the SEF performance specifications, should 
be announced shortly. Its promoters claim $40 
million of construction interest in Ontario and 
Central Canada. 

Inquiries concerning the SEF system have 
come from all major school boards in Canada 
and a number of large ones in the US. 

My firm has completed preliminary studies 
for an open building system for family housing. 
Similar programs for a wide variety of other 
building types are probable in the near future. 

At the suggestion of my firm the Canadian 
Government in association with the Royal Ar- 
chitectural Institute of Canada has initiated a 
study into generic planning grids, modules and 
performance specifications. Through this study 
it is hoped that rapid integration of a wide 
variety of building products and methods can 
be achieved, thereby creating a major overall 
improvement of the efficiency and quality of the 
building industry. 

To speed the generation of open building sys- 
tems I believe there must be: 

* nationwide — preferably continentalwide — 
markets available to the subsystem contractors 
to ensure continuity of demand 

* national — or continental — building and fire 
codes with common modes of interpretation 

* standard methods of testing and labeling sub- 
systems and their components 

* commonly accepted cost escalation methods 
* standard forms of building accounts, project 
and program procedure. 

In systems building, with its special mobility, 
we finally have an architecture that recognizes 
the most important ingredient — people. o 
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Everything but the building structure is movable in the Toronto School 
system's buildings, although moving exterior walls and the plumbing facili- 
ties would be a substantial job. All other elements are easily changed. 


Coming 
on 
Strong: 
Systems 
Building 


When advocates of systems build- 
ing meet to discuss this construc- 
tion method, their belief is re- 
stated: Here lies a challenge for 
the architect and unless he accepts 
it, others, for sure, will take his 
place in the building picture. 


Make no mistake about it: The 
systems building explosion is on 
its way and there's no way to 
stop it. 

Why should it be stopped, for 
that matter? It offers more than 
enough advantages to justify its 
use and architects had better get 
with it — or be left out in the cold. 

This was very much the senti- 
ment, in fact conviction, at the 
"Systems Day" meeting of the AIA 
Committee on School and College 
Architecture last August. 

"It's the right direction," ad- 
monished J. Urbain Moreau, Ca- 
nadian engineer and vice presi- 
dent of the Montreal-based systems 
consultants firm of Irnes, Inc. He 
had come to the CSCA Houston 
session with two of his country- 
men, both architects: Michél Bez- 
man, also from Irnes, and Roderick 
G. Robbie, technical director of 
the Metropolitan Toronto School 
Board, which runs the largest 
single systems research and devel- 
opment program in North America. 

Architects, maintained Moreau, 
who admitted to feeling a bit out 
of place in the group of some 30 
of them, certainly have their place 
in the systems building picture; in 
fact, they are needed to guide the 
building industry. 

But, with the statment that stu- 
dents in Montreal and Quebec 
know more about building systems 
and systems building than the 
practicing architect, he suggested 
that today's practitioners will be 
dropped out of that picture if they 
don't jump on the bandwagon. 

"The way I see it, it's no less 
than an architect's moral obliga- 
tion to use any method to help 
provide a better environment, more 
economically, than is possible with 
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traditional construction methods," 
maintained Spencer B. Cone, FAIA. 

"The scramble's on," said Rob- 
bie, "and architects had better 
make sure who'll be the leaders 
before others have gobbled up ar- 
chitecture." To prevent this from 
coming about, he said, "we just 
have to make architecture out of 
the systems." 

What it amounts to, it might 
seem, is that the architect gets a 
set of blocks thrown at him and 
has to take it from there. 

Part of the concern, Cone felt, is 
that the systems are not coming 
through the profession to the in- 
dustry, but the other way around. 
Systems imposed on the architect 
and his staff from the outside is a 
tough thing to deal with. 

But Robbie explained that as far 
as the Toronto schools are con- 
cerned, every bidder of a system 
has to have an architect's seal of 
approval. 

The fear of sameness in appear- 
ance comes to mind, both to the 
public and to architects. As for the 
former, Bezman felt that it needs 
to know what goes on, that a pub- 
lic information program might be 
helpful. 

As for architects, Robbie held up 
building systems as a challenge: 
"We really don't need to end up 
with educational Esso stations. 
Anyhow, in Toronto there are 540 
conventionally built schools — of 
which 500 are of red brick. We 
know that conventional methods 
cannot answer our needs. Part of 
the answer lies in the architect's 
ability to make better use of the 
components — and a better man- 
agement control system." 

Quite opposite of sameness, 
building systems will provide for 
more individuality, more flexibil- 
ity, a fuller range of options to in- 
crease the freedom of the human 
being, according to Ezra Ehren- 
krantz, AIA, prime mover of build- 
ing systems in the US. "In fact, the 
freedom we need in our society re- 
quires a systems approach to 
building design." 

Ehrenkrantz, who was named 
Construction's Man of the Year by 
Engineering News-Record, pointed 
to the necessity of working more 
closely with the user, taking his 
requirements closer to heart and 
confront him with alternatives to 
help him obtain the best and what 
he most wants within the budget. 

Jonathan King, HON.AIA, vice 
president of Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, Inc., a nonprofit edu- 
cational facilities research corpo- 
ration established by the Ford 
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Foundation, ventured that so far 
there has been little time devoted 
to human requirements and the 
quality of housing. Indeed, he went 
on, "there's little thought given to 
the question whether people will 
enjoy living in the houses now 
going up. Architects should worry 
about this more.” 

Building systems, said Ehren- 
krantz, can give the utmost flexi- 
bility, leaving the user the choice 
where to place interior walls (with 
snap-in veneers). "We don't need 
new technology to accomplish this, 
we need effective management." 

This last statement was one that 
was heard again and again during 
the day-long session. Said Moreau: 
“Our problem is not technology, it 
is to integrate the system, to inte- 
grate the disciplinary teams." 

Bezman pointed to the three gen- 
erations of systems: the closed one 
(a complete set of integrated but 
noninterchangeable subsystems); 
the open one (a versatile collection 
of interchangeable, variable sub- 
systems) and the intersystem gen- 
eration, using a common core for 
several building types, with vary- 
ing components and subsystems. 

Ehrenkrantz, who considers us 
at the beginning of the third gen- 
eration, pointed to another three- 
some, types of housing: those 
conventionally constructed; the 
auto showroom type, or "mobile 
homes," of which 400,000 are being 
constructed this year; and the 
building systems type. 

With time against us — King re- 
minded that 26 million housing 
units are needed within the next 
decade — conventional methods 
are obsolete. 

"The systems method requires 
work and effort from the architect, 
here's the challenge, and it must be 
met," argued Ehrenkrantz, "if for 
no other reason than to meet the 
trailer threat. If man finds the auto 
showroom way of buying easier, 
it's going to be a major battle." 
Architects, too, will have to be 
able to give the user more assur- 
ance regarding price, performance 
and time of delivery. 

There was no question in the 
mind of anyone present that as far 
as time-saving is concerned, the 
building systems have definite ad- 
vantages. With fast-track planning 
(overlapping of planning activities 
which normally are in sequence) a 
prototype project referred to by 
Robbie took less than one year 
from beginning to completion. 

For school buildings particu- 
larly, Ehrenkrantz noted, speed is 
of the essence since student mix 


and community attitudes can 
change and make the plan obsolete 
before the school is finished. A plus 
factor of the building systems in 
this respect is that they allow 
changes of strategy when social 
problems arise in the course of the 
program. 

A great deal of generic work 
can be done beforehand without 
knowledge of whom the client 
might be, Ehrenkrantz said, then 
one can move on a faster track dur- 
ing the actual construction. 

The question is to find the meth- 
odology related to the time avail- 
able and to find the order in which 
the systems go on the job, even 
the sequence in which they are 
ordered. 

In-shop, Robbie contended, 
about 30 percent less time is spent 
on working drawings and this 
could be cut to 50 percent. There 
are no shop drawings — “іп other 
words, less in-house garbage.” 

What about the cost factor? 
Main theme of systems proponents 
is that they don't look for cheaper 
but for better buildings for the dol- 
lar. If a community has allocated 
so and so much money for a school, 
whatever the savings might be us- 
ually goes to buy more and better 
equipment for the various depart- 
ments. The same thinking can be 
applied to other structure types. 

Quantity alone will unlock the 
door to savings. For the producers 
of systems (now some 400 in the 
US), there must be a guaranteed 
volume. Actually, the cost in dol- 
lars is less now than it was in 
August 1965. 

The systems method, Ehren- 
krantz said, goes beyond educa- 
tional programs and into housing, 
hospitals, institutions, etc. 

John L. Wright, FAIA, AIA Pub- 
lic Affairs Commission chairman, 
agreed and said the AIA Committee 
on Architecture for Commerce and 
Industry is looking at many of the 
same concepts as the school and 
college architecture committee. 

“When the systems method 
catches on in the US, there will be 
an explosion,” predicted Robbie. 
Yes, agreed Ehrenkrantz, “but it's 
a must that we first get rid of the 
constraints which restrict the op- 
portunity to serve the client.” 

Another must — in fact, ex- 
pressed as a desperate need —is 
a common dictionary of systems 
terms before the network gets 
much larger. 

The Institute, suggested Cone, 
could be a natural sponsor for a 
systems information  clearing- 
house. BESS BALCHEN 


Building Technology: 
Potentials and Problems 


The United States today — at a time when more 
housing is needed than ever — does not exploit 
existing building technologies to the fullest. The 
tools are available but the constraints are an ob- 
stacle. The latter can only be overcome by a de- 
termined, concerted effort by all elements of the 
building industry. Sketched here are the barest 
outlines of trends in this intricate field. 


BY ALBERT G. H. DIETZ 


When the talk is about the large volume of build- 
ing — particularly housing — projected for the 
balance of this century, it is often said that we 
have the necessary technology and that no great 
improvements are either necessary or likely, but 
that other factors prevent its full application. 

It is also said that costs of building, especially 
housing for low to moderate income families, 
are too high but that technology cannot substan- 
tially reduce them, and that costs, as reflected in 
rents, must be brought down in other ways, 
mainly by financial means such as interest sub- 
sidy, preferential tax treatments and so on. 

There seems to be a contradiction here. If 
costs are too high and technology cannot sub- 
stantially reduce them, then technology is inade- 
quate. It may be true that no great improvements 
are possible; it may also be true that we need 
only to utilize fully our existing technology. 

To find out whether we can make full use of 
existing and potential technology we must 1) 
see what those technologies are, 2) examine the 
complex interaction of technology with social, 
political and economic constraints and 3) deter- 
mine what must be done to remove those con- 
straints so that technology can achieve its full 
potential, 

There is, of course, no single technology; there 
are many, and none universally applicable to all 
building situations. We have the traditional 
methods of construction developed during cen- 
turies of trial which, when well organized and 
efficiently carried out, often still offer the best 
available solutions to given problems. Neverthe- 
less, we are acutely aware of their shortcomings. 


We hear much about industrialization, sys- 
tems building, the systems approach, the per- 
formance concept, organization and project con- 
trol, and how these promise to help solve our 
problems. 

Industrialization means different things to dif- 
ferent people. To some, it is merely a subterfuge 
to avoid the bad odor of prefabrication. To 
others, it is the panacea for all building ills. As 
used here, it means not only shop fabrication but 
the efficient organization of construction made 
possible by controlled shop fabrication plus or- 
derly site assembly. 

There is no dearth of industrialization 
schemes. The patent office is full of them. In 
many respects they are more advanced, i.e., more 
widely employed, abroad than in the United 
States. Some are based almost entirely on tradi- 
tional technologies adapted to shop fabrication; 
some employ moderately advanced ideas, some 
are exotic. One convenient way of classification 
is boxes, big panels and pieces such as columns, 
beams and floor slabs. 

These approaches are not mutually exclusive, 
nor do they preclude mixtures of industrialized 
and traditional methods. The latter is the rule: 
Few, if any, of the new or advanced technologies 
do not make use of traditional procedures. Box 


The author: Mr. Dietz is professor of building engi- 
neering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This 
article is adapted from his speech before the AIA/ 
RAIC convention in Chicago. 


construction is likely to make some use of 
panels and pieces; the dividing line between big 
panels and pieces is not sharp; foundations are 
almost certain to be field fabricated, and it is 
often more economical to cast floors in place, for 
example, than to use precast slabs, especially 
when plans are irregular and non-repetitive. 


Materials 


Advances in material technology range from 
modest to exotic. Some new materials are already 
in use; others appear to be promising for the near 
future. Still others are in the distant future or 
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may not find their way into buildings at all. Only 
a few can be mentioned here. 

Among the possibilities being explored in 
laboratories are the combining of inorganic ma- 
terials, such as concrete, with organic materials, 
such as polymers, in an attempt to marry the 
hardness, compressive strength and durability 
of the former with the toughness and resilience 
of the latter. Thin toppings for floors and strong 
stuccos have already resulted from such com- 
binations. 

Composite materials are among the most 
promising of all developments. The increasingly 
severe demands imposed by our buildings often 
cannot be met by simple, single-component ma- 
terials. They call for the combined behavior of 
several materials acting in concert to provide 
properties not attainable by the constituents act- 
ing alone. An example may serve to illustrate. 

The Greater London Council several years ago 
decided to construct a number of highrise apart- 
ments in which industrialized components should 
be employed to the greatest practicable extent. 
Utilizing its power to set its own building stand- 
ards, it decided upon a series of performance re- 
quirements for the exterior walls. These should 
be factory produced panels able to withstand 80- 
mile-per-hour winds, with minimum deflection 
and no residual distortion, with a U-factor not 
greater than 0.20, an average acoustical attenua- 
tion of 35 decibels, zero flame-spread on the sur- 
face, one-hour fire penetration resistance, mini- 
mum weight, minimum thickness and minimum 
maintenance. 

After extensive design, experimentation and 
development, a composite wall panel, one story 
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high and 6% -foot wide, emerged that had an out- 
side facing of mineral-loaded molded glass fiber- 
reinforced plastic with a baked-on polyurethane 
finish: a 3- to 4-inch thick filling of wire-rein- 
forced foamed concrete, weighing only 20 pounds 
per cubic foot, and attached to the outside shell 
by a flexible bond layer, and an inner facing of 
reinforced gypsum plaster bonded to the core 
with a layer of bitumen that, simultaneously, 
provided a vapor barrier. 

This panel easily met all requirements, 
weighed less than 20 percent as much as tradi- 
tional masonry or precast stone concrete and was 
one-third the thickness. British paint chemists 
estimated at least 20-year maintenance-free life 
for the exterior coating, which can be renewed 
in place when necessary. Foundations and steel 
frame were lighter than for traditional construc- 
tion. The builder could preassemble six panels 
to the supporting steel and place them so rapidly, 
with an ordinary tower crane, that manufacture 
could not keep pace with him. In-place cost was 
competitive with standard construction, even 
though the first shells were made in the US and 
shipped to London for completion. 

This is only one example of the growing use 
of composites in building. Many more can be 
expected. The building industry may borrow 
from developments in space vehicles, as it al- 
ready has from aircraft in the forms of stressed 
skins and sandwiches. Among the possibilities 
are filament-winding and the high-performance 
fibers, filaments and whiskers being explored 
and exploited for space vehicles. 

Costs of most of these materials, ranging as 
high as several thousand dollars per pound, are 


at present completely prohibitive for building 
and may continue to be, but projected costs of 
carbon and graphite and some of the carbides 
are not unreasonable and may bring them within 
reach for high-performance composites. 

We are at present not fully exploiting the com- 
posites we have, such as glassfiber-reinforced 
plastics. Nor are we fully utilizing the possibili- 
ties in composite structures. For example, in a 
study carried out by two graduate students it 
was demonstrated that in a 150-foot ribbed 
lamella vaulted roof, concrete ribs could be com- 
bined with diamond-shaped, doubly curved 8x 
18-foot reinforced plastics infilling panels, one- 
tenth of an inch thick, capable of carrying the 
imposed wind and snow loads, and transmitting 
daylight into the interior, at a saving of one ton 
of weight per panel. The concrete ribs would pro- 
vide the primary structure, and the panels would 
first act as forms and then as lightweight, light- 
transmitting secondary structures, concrete and 
plastic each thus making its best contribution to 
the whole. 

The future for composite materials and com- 
posite structures, in which several functions are 
combined to attain superior performance, seems 
bright but there are real problems to be solved. 


Systems Analysis 


Much is heard today about systems, systems 
analysis and the systems approach. The building 
fraternity is accused, by systems-oriented space 
practitioners, of not employing the systems ap- 
proach. The building designers retort that they 
have always designed whole systems, that this 
is the essence of building design and that build- 


ings are complex systems involving the interac- 
tion of human and technical factors, whereas 
space systems are largely technological devices, 
complicated in detail but simple in essence, upon 
which human whim and prejudice have little 
influence. The form and functioning of a jet plane 
or a lunar vehicle are determined almost entirely 
by technological requirements; the form and 
functioning of a building are dominated by hu- 
man attitudes and requirements. 

There is much truth in both viewpoints. The 
superb functioning of the lunar probes is the re- 
sult of an extremely sophisticated, total systems 
approach. The human brain, superb computer 
that it is in many ways, is incapable of solving 
or keeping track of more than just a few simul- 
taneously reacting factors at a time, Mathemati- 
cal tools must be relied upon to handle multi- 
faceted problems. 

To a limited extent, systems tools are being 
used in building design. Structures are com- 
monly analyzed and designed by computer; so 
are many mechanical subsystems. Traffic studies 
use mathematical models. There are other in- 
stances in which a start is being made. These 
usually have to do with portions of the whole 
problem. 

The crucial part of architecture is the con- 
ceptual stage in which the many requirements of 
the client must somehow be put together into 
a coherent, optimum plan. This has not, to any 
noticeable extent, made use of the tools of formal 
systems analysis. 

Perhaps, as matters stand, the problems of 
building design with all its complexities and 
human uncertainties is intractable so far as sys- 
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tems analysis and synthesis are concerned. What 
seems to be true at the moment is that a combina- 
tion of formal systems analysis and the empiri- 
cal, intuitive approach of the master designer 
must somehow be combined to the benefit of 
each. Having struggled through the mass of re- 
quirements and found a workable solution, it is 
difficult for the designer to divorce himself from 
it in his search for other possible solutions; 
furthermore, he may not have time. 

A considerably better approach is for the de- 
signer to set down the important relationships 
among the various aspects of his design problem 
in such a way that they can be handled by a com- 
puter, which can then provide many alternative 
solutions, Space allocation is one distinct possi- 
bility. The crucial point is that the computer, 
certainly as matters stand now, will not dis- 
tinguish between acceptable and unacceptable 
solutions. This must be done by the human de- 
signer. What the computer can do is to provide 
him with more choices. 

There seems to be a curious contradiction in 
the attitudes of many architects toward the com- 
puter. It is dismissed as a mere mechanical tool, 
utterly incapable of doing the creative work of 
design and therefore of no consequence; it is 
feared as a monster that will take over. The truth 
lies somewhere in between, and it seems more 
likely that the computer, properly employed, 
holds the promise of relieving the architect of 
drudgery, freeing him for the creative tasks that 
are beyond the computer's capacity. But this will 
not happen until the profession makes a deter- 
mined effort to understand and use the computer. 


Complex Systems 


One of the dangers in the manipulation of 
large, complex systems is that decisions made 
and actions taken can often be disastrously 
wrong. This is true because the human mind 
simply cannot comprehend or visualize the intri- 
cate, hidden, extremely sensitive interactions 
that occur in such systems. Industrial dynamic 
analysis has shown that violent fluctuations in 
industrial processes may easily be brought about 
by the very steps taken to avoid them. A recently 
completed study of urban dynamics has shown 
that steps advocated to provide housing and to 
rescue the decaying central cities may easily 
hasten that decay and worsen the housing prob- 
lem. It is entirely possible that the decisions 
taken to avoid unwanted situations in the design 
of large complex buildings may lead directly to 
such situations. If systems analysis can help to 
avoid such errors, then designers should make 
every effort to avail themselves of it. 

Even a relatively simple example may be illus- 
trative. All too often when a lighting problem 
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arises, the obvious answer is to increase the level 
of illumination. Indeed, this idea has become so 
firmly fixed that code requirements have con- 
stantly been rising. What is actually wanted is 
better visibility, which may be only marginally 
related to light level. The quality of the luminous 
environment may be much more important than 
the level of illumination, which, in any event, 
gains nothing when raised beyond a certain 
point and which furthermore may bring about 
undesirable secondary effects such as overload- 
ing the cooling system. Only by considering the 
total system and its interactions can an optimum 
answer be found. 

Illumination is only one aspect of the whole 
subsystem of environmental control. Relatively 
little study has been made of the combined ef- 
fects of light, sound, temperature, humidity and 
other factors acting simultaneously, as they do, 
upon human beings. Each factor by itself has had 
extensive research but the combination of all of 
them has had little, compared to its importance. 


Building Systems 


When the many actual and proposed building 
systems are examined, it becomes evident that 
the vast majority, both here and abroad, concen- 
trate on structure. As we all know, structure is 
an important, but not overwhelmingly important, 
part of cost. Control of the internal environment 
is a major factor, and the associated costs are 
high. Yet, the total systems approach seems all 


too often to be neglected. The structure and en- 
velope are carried to the point of no return, and 
then environmental controls are added almost 
as a cosmetic unskillfully and perhaps futilely 
applied. 

The whole system of structure and environ- 
mental controls must be considered together; 


indeed, it is their combined action that controls : 


the environment. The technology of integrated, 
environmentalcontrol systems and the technology 
of coordinating such integrated systems with 
structure and envelope have not advanced far. 
Much more must be done if efficient, cost-reduc- 
ing, overall building systems are to be achieved. 
A total systems approach must integrate the 
functions carried on in a building with structure, 
environmental controls, internal transport, utili- 
ties, efficient construction, operation and main- 
tenance into an optimum solution. That it must 
also be visually acceptable goes without saying. 
In spite of all attempts to allow for every con- 
tingency, innovative technologies may run into 
unforeseen situations, with far-reaching conse- 
quences. When a gas heater exploded and blew 
out the corner panels half way up in a panelized 
industrialized building in London and caused the 
corner to collapse, the results reverberated 
throughout the industrialized building commu- 
nity. It was realized that although the design 
conformed to all code requirements, that particu- 
lar contingency had not been anticipated. New 
regulations have meant extensive and expensive 
strengthening of existing panelized buildings 
and redesign of new ones. In one instance, the 
ensuing delay in construction resulted in the pil- 
ing up of components at the fabricating shop and 
forced a disruptive temporary shutdown. 


Public Attitude 


What about constraints, those factors that 
may obstruct the further use of better technolo- 
gies? There are many and some, at least, are 
rooted outside the building industry per se. 

The intensive study phase of the late in-cities 
program of the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development brought to light some reveal- 
ing public attitudes toward new, or at least un- 
familiar or not generally employed technologies. 
Typical reactions were: “OK, so long as it's 
brick.” “No Bucky Fuller.” "No more concrete 
prisons.” “No skyscrapers.” “No cracker-boxes." 

The attitudes clearly reflect suspicion of, and 
reluctance to employ, unfamiliar technologies 
as well as distinct disenchantment with unsuc- 
cessful applications, of which there have been 
more than a few. 

Rehabilitation of our decaying inner cities 
poses the greatest need, the greatest challenge, 
and has so far been the most stubbornly intract- 


able field for the application of new technologies. 
It poses the most direct contacts with the public; 
the most unrealistic promises have been made 
and broken, the greatest disappointments and 
suspicions have resulted. Inhabitants of the inner 
city have forcefully proclaimed that “If we don't 
build it and control it, we will burn it.” 

These expressions, extreme though they may 
be, cannot be dismissed out of hand but must be 
taken into account as new or different technolo- 
gies are explored. The technology most immedi- 
ately useful is probably the application of ad- 
vanced, sophisticated organization and control, 
utilizing mainly traditional building methods 
but introducing as rapidly as possible new tech- 
nologies in centralized compact, mechanical and 
electrical systems, where new ideas are urgently 
needed. 


Industrialized Organization 


An innovation which does not conform to 
established industrial patterns may have a diffi- 
cult time in finding a home. For example, the wall 
panels for the Greater London Council described 
earlier were not made of only one material, nor 
was any one material preponderant. It, therefore, 
did not coincide with the primary interests of 
any one manufacturer and no materials manu- 
facturer took on either its development or its 
fabrication. This was undertaken by a small 
entrepreneur/engineering firm in London which 
had to pull together the necessary skills on both 
sides of the Atlantic to accomplish the task. 

Such an industrial situation constitutes a seri- 
ous constraint on progress when that progress 
calls for the coordination of materials, equip- 
ment, or both, into an efficient system or sub- 
system, Such systems are feasible, but industry 
is not organized that way. It is not really organ- 
ized to carry on the necessary research, develop- 
ment and production. 

This is understandable. The principals and 
research directors of a materials-producing firm 
find their hands full with their own problems 
without taking on completely new sets. If an 
innovative idea embodies equipment such as 
electric or mechanical items as well, the reluc- 
tance to become involved is even greater. 

Then, collaboration on the part of several in- 
dustries, especially if they are closely related, 
may expose the participants to action under the 
antitrust laws. If a composite component com- 
prises several items that are traditionally han- 
dled by several crafts, unions may insist that 
representatives of each craft be involved in the 
installation even though they may not actually 
be needed. Codes may not recognize the virtues 
of composite behaviour and may, therefore, in- 
sist that the components be considered sepa- 
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rately, thereby negating the objective of the 
composite. 

These impediments notwithstanding, some 
progress is being made but not as rapidly or ex- 
tensively as it should be. 

Our system of bidding and awarding contracts 
can be a strong deterrent to innovation. When 
the requirement is for the availability of three or 
more suppliers for a given item on an "or equal" 
basis, and an innovation is produced by only 
one source, that innovation can be effectively 
blocked. Something else, such as a cost-benefit 
analysis, should be available to allow single- 
source innovations a chance to be employed. 


Design-Production Organization 


Innovative technology may not only affect ma- 
terials and equipment manufacturers and the 
organization of the producing industries; it may 
significantly affect the organization of the design 
and building processes. 

Analyses lead to the conclusion that effi- 
ciency, economy and speed in the construction 
of highrise frame buildings can be achieved by 
constructing them from the top down, building 
the penthouses, roof and top floor at ground 
level, pushing it up, building the next lower floor 
under it, pushing that up, etc., until the building 
is completed. The obvious advantages lie in the 
elimination of much of the traditional hoisting 
equipment and the convenience of doing work at 
ground level, where components can be deliv- 
ered directly, workmen do not have to travel far 
and the job can be enclosed to avoid delays due 
to weather. The push-up equipment, though 
rugged, is practicable. The technology is feasible. 

The principal problem is organization and con- 
trol. Before any given floor is pushed up out of 
reach, everything which that floor will need for 
completion must either be built in, or must at 
least be stored on it, except for small items which 
can be transported by the building's elevators. 
Extreme care in scheduling the job must be ex- 
ercised to make sure that nothing is omitted that 
may later have to be hoisted a long way, thus 
defeating the whole system. Items calling for a 
long lead time, such as elevator equipment that 
must be installed at the very beginning, may have 
to be ordered long before the design of the build- 
ing is finished. This, in turn, means that the 
builder must be brought in early in the sequence 
so that commitments can be made as soon as 
possible if long delays are to be avoided later. 
To achieve the benefits of this particular new 
technology may, therefore, call for a revision of 
the usual design/bid/build sequence and cer- 
tainly calls for much more sophisticated organi- 
zation and control of construction than are or- 
dinarily found. 
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Management Technology 


It has often been remarked that the successful 
European industrialized systems are the well- 
organized and well-managed ones, that there is 
no technical magic in any of them that gives a 
distinct lead over the others. Cost reductions are 
achieved mainly by efficiency and speed, not by 
some mysterious low-cost material, Speed calls 
for close coordination from the very inception of 
the project; the owner must make up his mind, 
the designers cannot dawdle, great care must be 
taken to foresee all contingencies so as to fore- 
stall expensive and timeconsuming changes, 
orders must be given for items requiring long 
lead times and the design/production schedule 
must be carefully worked out, showing the se- 
quence of steps and interdependencies. Only a 
well coordinated team can accomplish this. 

It has been claimed that this emphasis on or- 
ganization, management and control is really the 
only "new" technology needed in building, all 
else is secondary. While this is patently an ex- 
aggeration, it does underscore the importance of 
complete control. 

Predictions 

Any innovation entails at least some uncer- 
tainty with regard to its expected performance. 
For many purposes, there are no short-time tests 
that reliably will predict long-time behavior. This 
is particularly true of weathering. The same situ- 
ation is true of many other aspects of building 
behavior. Although a given building's mainte- 
nance department may have a good idea of what 
ails it and what has to be done to keep it going, 
systematic study of such information is generally 
lacking and, consequently, it is not easy to devise 
ways of predicting behavior because the actual 
conditions are not clearly understood. 

This is not to decry the efforts of such organi- 
zations as the American Society for Testing and 
Materials and the United States of America 
Standards Institute, which are the first to recog- 
nize that the basic information upon which their 
tests and standards depend is far from complete. 
The building fraternity must assist in providing 
that understanding. 

It is a peculiar situation, to say the least, that 
the very people who depend most upon ASTM 
and USASI standards for building components 
participate very little in preparing them. They are 
written mostly by materials specialists rather 
than by the architects and engineers who specify 
them and, inevitably, reflect the viewpoints of 
the materials specialists. This is not the fault of 
ASTM and USASI. They have long been vainly 
trying to enlist the active participation of the de- 
signers in drawing up those standards. 


Evaluation of Innovations 


In the US there is no established procedure for 
evaluating and certifying technological innova- 
tions in building materials or components. True, 
as stated above, ASTM and USASI have many 
test methods widely employed, and one promi- 
nent laboratory issues labels respecting degrees 
of fire resistance, but none of these constitute 
complete evaluation of a new product. 

As matters stand, if a manufacturer brings out 
a new item and tests it in his own laboratories, 
the results are suspected of being biased. To ob- 
tain independent tests he must find a commercial 
laboratory, a university experiment station, or 
some similar testing agency. More than likely, he 
will have to devise some additional nonstandard 
tests to check any properties peculiar to his par- 
ticular device. 

In any event, when the report is in it is quite 
likely to be met with skepticism. The result is 
that the innovator has a hard time getting his 
idea evaluated and accepted. Progress is often 
agonizingly slow, and a good idea may die before 
it can prove itself. 

This problem has been recognized in Europe 
and many countries have set up a system of eval- 
uation and certification patterned after the origi- 
nal French Agrément procedure. A board of ex- 
perienced people with government and private 
backgrounds reviews all new ideas brought be- 
fore it, prescribes what tests, if any, shall be run, 
examines the results and issues a certificate set- 
ting forth its findings and judgment, how the item 
may be employed and how it may be expected to 
behave in use, The sponsor of the idea is free to 
use his certificate in advertising. 

By and large, the Agrément boards have estab- 
lished themselves so well that their certificates 
are accepted by the building fraternity and by 
officials as impartial expert evaluations, In 
France, where buildings must be guaranteed by 
designers and builders for 10 years, insurance 
companies frequently demand an Agrément cer- 
tificate for any new components. 

This system may or may not be directly trans- 
plantable to the US, but some such central, gen- 
erally accepted agency could be extremely bene- 
ficial in breaking down existing barriers to the 
adoption of new innovations. 


Performance Codes and Specifications 


Codes and specifications based on detailed de- 
scriptions how to build can seriously hamper 
progress, whereas a reasoned statement of ob- 
jectives, or performance, can be a stimulus to 
progress. 

It is not enough merely to specify perform- 
ance; it must also be possible to evaluate it to see 
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if a component actually behaves as it should. 
This calls for a clear understanding of what is to 
be evaluated and may demand extremely sophis- 
ticated evaluative techniques which, in many 
instances, have not been developed. 

When applied to building codes, officials must 
be much more knowledgeable about the perform- 
ance to be expected. It is much harder to deter- 
mine whether a given design will meet a two- 
hour fire requirement than to see if it is 8 inches 
of brick. 

Designers must assume much greater responsi- 
bility for their designs, along with the freedom 
that design based on performance may allow 
them. They cannot hide behind a code that tells 
them to build thus and so. 

These responsibilities and problems notwith- 
standing, the objective of basing design upon 
performance is inherently sound. 


Labor 


The labor field is so full of conflicting statistics 
that one hesitates even to touch upon it. Builders 
vociferously point to the shortage of skilled la- 
bor, and labor equally vociferously points out 
that the unemployment rate in the building trade 
is twice that in manufacturing, and both are right 
because of fluctuations in building activities. 

It is undoubtedly true that labor wage rates in 
building have risen much faster than costs of 
materials and equipment, but labor insists that 
annual average take-home pay is not out of line. 
The crafts unions do not fit the trend toward in- 
dustrialization, offsite fabrication and compo- 
nents combining several materials and functions, 
but organized labor claims that it can and will 
accommodate to this trend. The ultimate power 
of the locals to determine local working condi- 
tions does not accord with building technologies 
that depend on broad regional or national appli- 
cation. Labor says it can conform. 

Traditional skills and the long apprenticeships 
associated with them may not be applicable. One 
large-scale European industrialized housing pro- 
ducer prefers to start with unskilled labor; he can 
train operatives in simple manipulations in short 
order, and they need not unlearn anything. Build- 
ing agencies in eastern Europe say that erection 
requires not more than 25 percent skilled labor. 
Clearly, the training program for new technolo- 
gies needs to be examined. Shortages of the right 
kind of manpower may yet be the most serious 
constraint, and at the same time the most power- 
ful impetus, toward new technologies. 


Government Policies 


Government policy strongly affects building 
and building technology both directly and in- 
directly. Most advanced technologies require 
fairly heavy investment in plants, whether fixed 
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or movable. This, in turn, requires at least a rea- 
sonably even production schedule, but building 
is subject to fluctuations caused not only by 
weather but by economic and political factors 
beyond its control. Industry is wary of investing 
in plants that may stand idle. 

The announced government goal of an addi- 
tional 600,000 dwelling units per year for 10 
years, to be superimposed upon existing housing 
starts, can either be a vastly unsettling or a sta- 
bilizing influence on the building industry and 
thus either stimulate or stifle innovative tech- 
nology. If the government program is carefully 
planned and phased into overall building, it can 
help fill in the gaps, smooth out the fluctuations 
and lend stability; if it is not, it can accentuate 
the existing swings and defeat its own purpose. 

Considerable sums will be needed for research 
and development to bring existing and potential 
technology to bear on the production of 2,600,000 
units per year, which will be closer to 2,800,000 
or 3,000,000 per year when delays and lead times 
needed to gear up production are considered. 
While private industry can, and will, absorb 
much of this cost if there is an assured and steady 
market, some of the costs will have to be borne 
by the government, just as it has assumed those 
costs in fields such as space and defense. 


Research 


The building field is notable, or notorious, for 
its uneven, relatively low level of research. Re- 
search is extensive in materials and equipment 
industries, but spotty or nonexistent in areas that 
have to do with the total building, its functional 
and physical behavior, design as a total system 
and other aspects not directly related to com- 
ponent manufacture. 

Dissemination of research information is 
equally unsatisfactory. There is no central 
agency that collects information, digests it and 
makes it available to the field. The result is that 
we do not really know what is going on, where 
work is being done and where the gaps are. 

Government efforts at building research are 
small and scattered. European governments, 
whose countries have much smaller building pro- 
grams than ours, have centralized building re- 
search agencies with larger budgets than ours. 
One Japanese building firm has a larger annual 
research budget than the principal US govern- 
ment agency carrying on building research. 

This is not a plea for all research to be carried 
on by the US government, but it is a notable fact 
that the very large research programs that have 
made possible the advances in space, defense and 
agriculture, to mention only a few, have been 
federally supported. In those important areas 
that do not justify privately supported research 
alone, government should step in. Г] 
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Donald Chenicek, an architect 
with the Perkins & Will Partner- 
ship, here takes a look at “Alterna- 
tives to Unionization,” the pro- 
ceedings from the Joint Committee 
on Employment Practices confer- 
ence in St. Louis. Chenicek also 
holds a Master’s Degree in Indus- 
trial Relations.* 


Last December the Joint Commit- 
tee on Employment Practices 
(JCEP) met in St. Louis to discuss 
“Alternatives to Unionization.” 
Formed in mid-1968, the JCEP was 
created to promote and coordinate 
good employment practices among 
its professional members. 

The speakers at the conference 
did an admirable job of entoning 
nearly the entire litany of human 
relations techniques. They talked 


Once upon a time a group of very 
wise doctors met to discuss cures. 
And, when the day was done, they 
smiled and said, “Now we know 
what our patients need.” And they 
went back to their offices and sent 
cures to all their patients. “Every- 
body,” they said, “take this medi- 
cine. It will cure your headache.” 


of humane and reasonable poli- 
cies. Of salaries which keep pace 
with the time and the competition. 
Of a host of benefits: insurance, 
pensions, stock options and free 
education. Of the less remunera- 
tive rewards: recognition, titles, 
offices and secretaries. Of good 
communications: grievance pro- 
cedures, open door policies, work- 
shops, sounding boards, news- 
letters and suggestion boxes. Of 
employee development, opportu- 
nity, challenge and responsibility. 
And even of deep human needs: 
love and respect. 

Certainly an abundance of fine 
techniques was discussed, tech- 
niques worthy of serious consid- 
eration by every employer —after 
they know the needs of their em- 
ployees. 

Are the needs of an architect 
exactly the same as those of an 
* The JCEP, sponsored by The American In- 
stitute of Architects; the American Congress 
on Surveying and Mapping; the American 
Society of Civil Engineers; the Consulting 
Engineers Council/USA, the Council for 
Photogrammetry; and Professional Engineers 
in Private Practice, National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, will have its next meet- 
ing in December (see Calendar). '"'Alterna- 
tives to Unionization" is available from 


National Society of Professional Engineers 
at $5 a copy. 
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People First 


engineer? Do any two profes- 
sionals have exactly the same 
needs or abilities? Psychologists 
tell us that there is indeed a dif- 
ference between individuals. Why 
then are we so reticent to acknowl- 
edge these differences and deal 
with them? We seem all too ready 
to apply techniques without con- 
cern to the unique requirements of 
the individual. Are people or tech- 
niques our first concern? 

Do we really know our em- 
ployees? Do we know which want 


"But I don't have a headache," 
said one patient. “We decided at 
our conference that all patients 
have headaches and need this 
cure," replied the doctors. "That 
cure may be fine for headaches 
but what's bothering me are my 
eyes," said another patient. "And 
crowds bother me," added a third. 


to manage and which do not? Or 
who works well with whom? 

Just possibly there are thousands 
of things management could learn 
from its employees. 

The principles of human rela- 
tions were originally developed by 
studying groups of employees. 
Techniques were then devised to 
meet the needs of the group. Let 
us acknowledge that times are 
changing; employees are changing. 
We must now deal with people 
one by one. Let us begin to study 
individuals at work, to learn the 
needs and aspirations of each. 

This study can take the form of 
scientific observation, tests, inter- 
views or just plain conversation. 


"We have an idea," said the pa- 
tients. "Why don't you examine 
each of us, decide what needs to 
be done, and then make the cure 
fit the illness" 


The form is less important than 
the motive. A deep-seated desire 
to help the employee must under- 
lie our efforts. If it does not, the 
employee will see this as yet 
another technique aimed more at 
getting than giving. 

Management cannot fil every 
need nor solve every problem, but 
employees must have the oppor- 
tunity of proving this to them- 
selves. They must see in manage- 
ment an understanding friend 
ready to do whatever it can to 
help find a solution to a problem. 


A technique not built on the 
needs of the individual is bound to 
fail. The individual will measure a 
technique by his own needs. If it 


“Such individual treatment would 
force us to be as concerned about 
our patients as we are about the 
business. Is that realistic?" asked 
the doctors. "You take care of us," 
replied the patients, "and we'll 
take care of the business." 


fails to satisfy those needs, it is 
worthless to him. Worse yet, he 
will criticize the best intentioned 
efforts of his employer as being 
wasteful or foolish. 

Not one speaker stated clearly 
that techniques must be tailored 
to the needs of the individual em- 
ployee; not the other way around. 
Could this oversight result from 
momentarily forgetting that a firm 
is people, that equipment and work 
are but its clothing and activities? 

Unions capitalize on manage- 
ment's tendency to focus on busi- 
ness to the exclusion of the em- 
ployees. Every man wants to be 
considered more important than 


"Make the cure fit the illness," 
mused the doctors. "You know, it 
might work.” 


the work he does and he'll give 
his allegiance to whoever gives 
him that priority. As one speaker 
put it at the conference: "They 
(employees) don't vote for a union, 
they vote against management." 

A union's greatest appeal is its 
ability to give a powerful voice to 
the needs of the individual. When 
dealing with professional em- 
ployees, unions study carefully 
what each needs and expects; 
especially those needs overlooked 
by management. It then forces 
management to heed these un- 
answered needs. 

Management is managers. It, 
therefore, becomes the responsi- 
bility of every manager to see that 
the needs of his staff are recog- 
nized and, if possible, met. 

This means that management 
must be ready to build its policies, 
rules and techniques around the 
needs of its employees and to be 
prepared to bend these same poli- 
cies, rules and techniques to meet 
the particular needs of each. 

In short, the alternative to union- 
ization is "People First." 
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А carpet should be able to hold its own against the 
onday sun. And that means more than just not fading. 
cause sunlight breaks most fibers down. Causes them 
disintegrate. Lose their strength. 
But there's one fiber that can take it—the sun and all 
» rest of Nature's forces. (Along with most man-made 
blems.) It's Acrilan 2000+". 
his carpet starts with a fiber—Acrilan® acrylic—that's 
emically resistant to the sun's ultraviolet rays. And 
n because there's no dye good enough, we use 
lor pigments. And we add them while it's still a solu- 
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tion. (Before the fiber is a fiber.) That way the color is 
actually a part of the fiber. 

So much so, Monsanto has set 2000 as the minimum 
rating acceptable on the wet weatherometer test. That's 
why no matter how much wear it gets, 
the color won't wear off. 

And even the strongest cleaning 
agents can't bleach the color out. (It's 
the most colorfast carpet you can buy.) 

Acrilan 2000+. It's safe while the sun 
shines. And that's a big deal. 


Monsanto 


‘2000+ 


Books | 


The Fitness of Man's Environment 
(Smithsonian Annual II). Robert 
McC. Adams and others. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Smithsonian Institution 
Press (distributor: Random House), 
1968. $5.95. 

It eventually surfaces that this 
is a rather polite book written and 
published by a polite society and 
intended for a polite readership. 
However, viewed from within the 
framework of the book itself, this 
does not necessarily constitute a 
fault. Besides, for collections of 
this sort, politeness is the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Nevertheless, with the book's 
own best interests in mind, it has 
to be pointed out that a great deal 
of power and penetration can be 
lost through the presence of the 
polite Gestalt. 

By maintaining its academic 
character of professionalism and 
strong scholarship, the book has 
developed extra-ordinary creden- 
tials but seriously lessened its im- 
pact. This wouldn't have been true 
in other times or with other topics, 


but in the face of the crises our 
cities face today, our discussions 
call for stronger language, sharper 
styles and both a wider authorship 
and a wider audience. 

There are some people (a lot of 
people) who feel that the major 
crisis facing “man's environment” 
right now is that it might be burned 
by some people (a lot of people). 
Yet nowhere in the book are blacks 
represented, either as authors or 
subjects. This seems unbalanced. 
Discussions of the “Third Dynasty 
of Ur" may lend a sense of aca- 
demic authenticity, but in the final 
analysis they become histrionic 
and, even worse, irrelevant. 

Notable exceptions include es- 
says by Paul Goodman, Edward T. 
Hall, Philip Johnson and, yes, Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey. Former Vice 
President Humphrey's contribution 
is a three-page foreword that in 
effect calls for pulling the stops on 
adventuresome professionals. He 
realizes, and says, that the time is 
ripe for "far out" proposals. The 
piece should really be more widely 
available. 

The article by Paul Goodman, 
typically, speaks so clearly it al- 
most sounds naive. He has an 
amazing ability not to see the em- 


peror's clothes; to tell, for instance, 
exactly when an institution has 
lost its meaning or at what point 
planning stops creating and starts 
stifling. 

For the avid Hall reader, "Hu- 
man Needs and Inhuman Cities" 
may seem a little warmed over, but 
if itis the reader's first time around 
there is the usual stock of sur- 
prises in store. In a time when 
architects are preoccupied with 
how architecture speaks, it is reas- 
suring to find someone concerned 
with how people listen. 

As a writer, Philip Johnson does 
everything wrong. He contradicts 
himself, often over a span of two 
or three pages. He appears disor- 
ganized. His phrasing is casual to 
the point of being offhand. He is 
humorous in the face of very seri- 
ious topics. Yet, somehow he be- 
comes compelling and extremely 
pertinent. Johnson manages to let 
us know not only what he thinks 
but what he feels. 

If his writing is occasionally dis- 
jointed, it is an honest and forceful 
expression of his enormous frus- 
tration at the fate of our cities. If 
he starts out without hope and 
ends on a positive note, it is be- 
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complete... 
and fast as a 
high-speed printer 


You can actually be producing excellent specifications in next to no 
time, even in adverse, unexpected situations. 


The SSI system—based on the broadest architectural experience— 
leads the way with its exceptional computer service. Always on the 
ready, it helps you turn out accurate, high-quality specifications in 
a total working time of only a few days. 


The procedure is extremely simple, and our low comprehensive fee 
takes you from check list through draft to final, polished copy. 
Make an inquiry today. It can save you literally thousands of dollars 
and months of work. 


A Division of Welsh-Hannafin, Inc. 
Western Savings Bank Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 
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PLANNER 


Unusual opportunity to function as Project 
Planner in the preparation of comprehensive re- 
gional plan stressing the relationship between 
environmental and commercial development. 
Master's Degree in planning, plus at least four 
years of directly related experience required. 


Opportunity for Personal 


Advancement. 


Development and 


Progressive Benefits 


Please send resume and salary requirements to: 
Personnel Department 


METCALF & EDDY, INC. 
ENGINEERS 


Statler Building Boston, Mass. 02116 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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ON SCULPTURE, STAINED GLASS AND LOCK-DECK DECKING 


Lock-Deck laminated decking and laminated wood beams were specified as 
both basic structural system and interior finish for this spectacular church 
in Stillwater, Oklahoma. The visual sense is called to worship within the 
warmth of the soaring wood shelter by the powerfully sculptured aluminum 
and stained glass chancel window and matching chandeliers. Potlatch engi- 
neered wood products offer unlimited design freedom with structural 
integrity and deep aesthetic appeal. For details on this outstanding church WOOD PRODUCTS GROUP 
building write for Architectural Report on The Stillwater Church. P. O. Box 3591 - San Francisco, Calif. 94119 


For details set 
Architectur. 


Lock-Deck is available in 4 thicknesses and 2 face widths. Electro-Lam® beams in all sections up to 162 sq. in., lengths to 60 ft. 
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We make coatings for architects. 
And cushions for architectural students. 


Here are this year's Desco Scholarship Winners as 
selected by AIA. We're proud of them, and we're 
very proud that we were able to make life a little 
softer for these five outstanding young men. 


William M. Martin (second from 
left), University of Colorado. 
Douglas P. Watschke (second 
from left), lowa State University. 


: "m Thomas L. Pi 


James Merritt (center), " Ohio State University. 


University of P 


‘ 
8 
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John D. Jacques (center), 
Clemson College. 


DESCO 


DESCO INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
P.0. Box 74, Buffalo, New York / 3637 Weston Road, Toronto, Canada 
Franchised applicators in principal cities throughout the U.S. and 
Canada. Desco Products are manufactured in the United States by 
Desco Chemical Co., Inc. and in Canada by Macnaughton-Brooks, Ltd 
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There's a lasting difference 
between the Sundberg Chair 
and all other stacking chairs. 


The difference is "agelessness'— in both style and structure. 


The style of the Sundberg Chair is ageless, because it is so 
deliberately simple — there are no extraneous details to out-date 
its design in five, ten, even twenty years. The studied simplicity 
of its compound-curved shell, with its faceted edges and clean 
crisp lines, blends softly into any modern architectural decor — 
comfortably. 

The structure of the Sundberg Chair achieves its “agelessness” 
through the sculpturing of a superb new seating material, Cast 
Nylon. This versatile and durable material resists cracking, chip 
ping, scratching. (And it won't attract dirt because it is static-free.) 

Colors? A rainbow full of them! Opaque and impregnated. Mix 
them or match them. Nylon colors include Charcoal, Glen Green, 
Walnut, Pacific Blue, Red or Off-White. The steel square-tube 
frame comes in Forest Black or Arctic Blue Duramatte finishes, or 
brushed chrome. Plus, a colorful span of upholstery expands your 
selection even more. Let us give you all the details. Write Dept. 
AJ-695, American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502. In Canada 
our Subsidiary—Ebena Lasalle Inc., Montreal. 
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cause of something he has said in 
between. In speaking of the values 
that generate our ugly cities, he 
touches on concepts of monumen- 
tality, tax structures, materialism 
and, as always, the past. Philip 
Johnson's sense of history is his 
bulwark, his license and his ability 
to be incisive about the present. 
His secret, perhaps, is that he 
stands on it, not in it. 

The entire book is edible-— 
there's never been any question 
about that — but parts of it will 
keep. DAVID CLARKE 


The reviewer, who holds two bachelor de- 
grees — one in architecture from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon and one in philosophy 
from the University of Wisconsin — will 
soon join an architectural-planning firm. 


Trees for Architecture and the 
Landscape. Robert L. Zion. New 
York: Reinhold, 1968. 284 pp. $25. 

It is evident that Zion has used 
his knowledge and experience, as 
well as infinite care and patience, 
in selecting the photographs for 
this book of portraits of trees. A 
tree, Zion points out, is a living, 
ever-changing thing, and one must 
think of the way it will look in all 


seasons. Each of the deciduous 
trees included in this book has 
been photographed from the iden- 
tical location in both winter and 
summer. 

The book is much more than 
beautiful photographs of trees, 
however, as enjoyable as they are 
to behold. There is a tremendous 
amount of practical information in 
the three remaining parts of the 
book. 

Part 2 tells how to buy trees, 
how to protect them, how to plant 
them and how to design with trees. 
Part 3 sets forth the design attri- 
butes of each tree portrayed in the 
first section. Information is given 
about height, spread, texture, blos- 
som, fall color, rate of growth, 
zone of hardiness and design po- 
tential. Part 4 provides a list of 
trees for use in the various states, 
with the exception of Alaska and 
Hawaii. Trees are classified by 
height, by form, by color, and 
there are lists of trees that are 
pest resistant and trees for city 
and for seashore. 

If an architectural office can 
have only one book on trees, it 
would be hard to think of a better 
candidate than this one. This is 
not a botany textbook, understand, 


but it seems to give the architect 
all the botany he needs to know 
where trees are concerned. 


The Language of Architecture: 
A Contribution to Architectural 
Theory: Niels L. Prak. The Hague: 
Mouton, 1968. 213 pp. 32% Dutch 
guilders. 

Prak's aim is to develop a theory 
of architecture whereby architec- 
tural esthetics is related to social 
history. His book is divided into 
two major parts, in the first of 
which he makes a plea “for a gen- 
eral esthetics free from values." 
He says that confusion in archi- 
tectural writing is caused by the 
assumption that "architectural 
space is a simple visible object." 
In reality, he claims, there are at 
least three kinds of space: the 
physical the conceptual and the 
behavioral. 

In the second part of the book 
Prak applies his principles to nine 
buildings, beginning with Santa 
Costanza in Rome and continuing 
on down to our own time. 

All Prak's theories may seem 
confusing at times, and the appli- 
cations may sometimes raise an 
eyebrow, but nonetheless his book 
is provocative. 


AEROFIN 


Aerofin’s helical wound 


fin coil is a 
that’s still 


Amidst our fast-changing 
technology, it may come as a 
surprise that a 46-year old 
fin/coil design still dominates 
today's high-performance heat 
transfer systems. 


Aerofin's helical fin is wound on 
its tube under pressure, with fin 


unit, Each finned tube in the coil 


independently of its adjacent 
finned tube. 


CORPORATION 


Lynchburg, Virginia 24505 


Aerofin is sold only by manufacturers of fan system apparatus. List on request. 


AEROFIN OFFICES: Atlanta e Boston e Chicago e Cleveland e Dallas e New York e Philadelphia e San Francisco 


Aerofin Corporation Ltd., Gananoque, Ontario — Offices: Toronto » Montreal 
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and tube ending up as an integral 


is then free to expand or contract 


first generation idea 


first in heat transfer application 


When such expansion/contraction 
occurs there's no individual tube 
movement restriction or inter- 
ference with parallel coils. 
Aerofin's fin/tube contact is 
positive. Its thermal bond 
provides constant called for 
thermal performance. 


Back in 1949, Aerofin introduced 
the smooth, tapered fin design— 
14 fins to the inch, The taper 
added tube-contact area, with the 
entire fin becoming effective 
transfer surface. And that 
improvement made a good coil 
even better. 


So you can see why Aerofin and 
its fan system sales specialists 
maintain their enthusiasm for the 
helical wound fin coil, It's been a 
big factor in our 46 years of coil 
application problem solving—and 
keeping Aerofin's first 
generation leadership. 
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FOLLANSBEE TERNE 


...and the revival of metal roofing 


While most architects have only recently discovered in the tradi- 
tional metal roof a building element superbly adapted to the special 
idiom of contemporary design, roofers themselves have been aware 
for generations that no other roofing system can provide equivalent 
protection against the relentless attack of wind and weather. And 
Follansbee Terne is unique among metals in combining a natural 
affinity for color with unexcelled durability and relatively modest 
cost. May we send you the substantiating evidence? 


FOLLANSBEE 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION * FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 


Des Moines, Iowa Residence Featured in Record Houses 
Architect: John D. Bloodgood 
Roofer; Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa 


Letters 


From Russia Without Love 


EDITOR: 

The article by Morris Ketchum 
Jr., FAIA, in the April issue cover- 
ing the Russian tour of a group of 
AIA members is apt to produce a 
somewhat chilling effect. 

The reason, as I see it, lies in 
the emphasis he places on preju- 
diced "political" remarks in pref- 
erence to professional observa- 
tions. It is, of course, the views of 
Mr. Ketchum as an architect that 
are of interest to his opposite num- 
bers in my country as well as to 
his colleagues in the United States. 

But along with justifiable criti- 
cism of some aspects of Soviet 
architecture and with equally mo- 
tivated "respect for urban design" 
(in the USSR), the reader is ex- 
posed to some statements of a 
different nature. 

Mr. Ketchum informs us that 
while in Moscow and Leningrad, 
his group "resolved not to discuss 
international issues at professional 


meetings." There would be no 
point in dwelling on this if Mr. 
Ketchum had not gone on to ex- 
plain why. The reason, he says, 
was to prevent Russian architects 
(who, he notes, gave the group a 
"cordial reception") from being 
"penalized by their government." 

After this astonishing statement, 
one is not surprised to come across 
the familiar cold war clichés: “ро- 
lice state," “ barren monotony ev- 
erywhere in this one-class society," 
“colorless mediocrity,” etc. Mr. 
Ketchum heaps them all on top of 
such “innocent” remarks such as 
“We were permitted to move about 
in the Soviet cities by ourselves 
and freely photograph the urban 
scene.” To the uninitiated reader, 
that might imply an exception — 
which is not true, 

Nor do statements that “There 
is no private ownership and every- 
one works for the state,” “Clothing 
stores all sell the same styles. Ap- 
pliance stores feature the same 
models,” “There is no new con- 
struction of private homes," etc., 
correspond to the facts. All this 
goes to build up the impression I 
mentioned above. 


An obvious question arises: 
Would it not be much more reason- 
able, Mr. Ketchum, to try and con- 
tribute to the all-important cause 
of improving American-Soviet re- 
lations rather than doing the op- 
posite? 

Both our countries could benefit 
from a warmer international cli- 
mate. Why not direct our efforts 
toward this goal — in all spheres 
of human endeavor, architecture 
included? IVAN PETROV 

Science Correspondent 
Novosti Press Agency 
Moscow, USSR 


Mr. Ketchum Replies 


EDITOR: 

With the blessings of our State 
Department our group of American 
architects went to Russia with 
great expectations and profound 
respect for Soviet achievements. 

Our objectivity with regard to a 
professional approach with our 
Russian counterparts necessarily 
gave way to emotion over the 
Czechoslovakian occupation by the 
USSR. As guests of our Russian 

Continued on page 92 


Think of it.. 


GREA 
IDEAS 
OPEN AND 


. a patented hinge 
that hides itself when closed leav- 
ing surfaces flush, tight and 
beautiful. Yet it operates in a 
complete 180 degree arc, 
has a tensile strength of 


47,000 pounds per square inch, 
is reversible and usable for 


WITH either right or left hand applications 
with woods, metals, or plastics of 
65055 all types. That's why for 
INVISIBL over 50 years, great ideas 


have opened and closed 
with versatile Soss Invisible 
HINGE Hinges. Does that give you 
any ideas? 
Еа 


For full 

information 

and prices, SEE OUR 
send name, LISTING IN 
address SWEETS 
and zip code r CATALOG 


S oss MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. WAI-3 Div. of SOS Consolidated, Inc. 
P.0. Box 8200, Harper Station . Detroit, Michigan 48213 
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One of Hanley's 
26 famous shades 
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Levitt and Sons, Inc., Executive Office Building, Lake Success, New York Architect: Edward Durell 


Hanley has 26 shades and five sizes of Duramic® Glazed Brick. Each has true 
color and uniform quality. And the surface is self-cleaning, so the original color 
always bounces back. Glazed brick is a unique building material—rugged, yet artis- 
tic. Ask your Hanley representative to show you samples. 


HANLEY COMPANY 


Administrative Office: Summerville, Pa. 15864 
District Sales Offices: New York/Pittsburgh 
Distributors: Nationwide and Canada 
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architectural colleagues, we were 
determined to be totally quiet and 
noncommittal on this matter, at a 
time when it was most difficult to 
react in this way. 

My statements emphasize our 
determination to keep the meetings 


totally devoid of political discus- 
sion. The fact that the Russians 
could be penalized for such discus- 


sion is based on historical facts 

and was meant in no way to chas- 

lise the USSR for its ideologies. 
As for taking photographs and 


moving about freely, restrictions 
placed on individual tourists have 
been reported in the press on in- 
numerable occasions and by trav- 
elers to whom I have personally 
spoken. 

In our country, we take for 
granted freely expressed criticism. 
We are used to critiques of our 
work and our society which evalu- 
ate things as they are— bad or 
good. I have written and talked 
widely and devastatingly of many 
aspects of American architecture 
and urban design and the frame- 
work responsible for both. 


HALLMARK cared enough to use the very best 


chairs 
stack chairs 
tables 
lounges 
coat racks 
bar stools 


counter stools 


The Saturn Chair 


and it stacks 15 high. 


Write today for free full-line furniture catalog 3- 


COMMERCIAL FURNITURE IN ADVANCED DESIGN 


Current 
Catalog 3:68 


Qrxcures Míg. Corp. 1641D CRYSTAL * KANSAS CITY, MO. 64126 
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Certainly, both our countries 
could benefit from a warmer inter- 
national climate. This cannot be 
based on blanket endorsements, 
however, but rather on real under- 
standing and honest exchanges. 

MORRIS KETCHUM JR., FAIA 
New York, N.Y. 


ED. NOTE: Eight Russians representing the 
building industry and including one architect 
were warmly greeted at the Octagon last 
month during a cross-country tour. Their 
Washington visit also took them to the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Development 
and the National Bureau of Standards. 


The Elephant’s Roof 


EDITOR: 

I was amused by the article on 
page 72 of the July issue entitled 
“Tin Elephant Turns White.” 

As the oldest manufacturer of 
terne roofing in the United States, 
I can assure you that the covering 
on this structure is terne, com- 
monly called “tin” roofing. It is 
precisely the same product that 


| has been protecting the Octagon 


| House, your headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., since about 
1890. F. C. LAUBENHEIMER 


General Sales Manager 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Follansbee, W.Va. 


ED. NOTE: When the writer next returns to 
AIA Headquarters, he will note that the 
Octagon has terne no longer. The committee 
handling the restoration, now nearing com- 
pletion, decided to revert to shingles which 
originally covered the raised roof, which in 
turn had been added to correct a leaking 
condition caused by the flat roof 


Good Medicine 


EDITOR: 

Bill Scheick's Unfinished Busi- 
ness page for July, “ Б for Growing 
Pains," was great. I think his report 
will do much to reassure the large 
"uninformed" mass of AIA mem- 
bership. 

Now if Bill could write some- 
thing to prod that mass into some 
selfless action, Mount Everest 
wouldn't be safe on its moorings. 
VICTOR C. GILBERTSON, FAIA 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Minority of Sorts 


EDITOR: 

I have read the special AIA re- 
port and the recommendations to 
employ minority group contractors. 

My records reveal that all of my 
projects have been built by minor- 
ity groups — "the lowest bidders." 
Said bidders qualify in all respects 
as a minority for they are dis- 
advantaged, discouraged, dises- 

Continued on page 94 


Architecture, here, 
is as changeable as the weather 


The glass is slightly tilted to reflect the ever-changing sky. The L-O-F hi-performance 

glass, used here, does much more. It's Thermopane" insulating glass with Vari-Tran*/chrome 
114, a reflective coating that reduces visible light transmission to a nominal 14 percent. 
Softens sky brightness and reduces solar heat gain. Improves interior comfort. 
Reduces heating and air-conditioning costs. Provides privacy for employees, 
too. During the daytime they can see out but passersby can't see in. Architects 
Olsen & Urbain, AIA, Chicago, designed this unusual facade for the 
ADS Anker Corporation building in Oak Brook, Illinois. L-O-F has 
developed many kinds of hi-performance glass. We now offer such 
variety in appearance and function that a look at Sweet's is hardly 
4 РА Why not get іп touch with an L-O-F Architectural Construction 
2 Specialist? Libbey-Owens-Ford Company, Toledo, Ohio 43624. 
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L-O-F HI-PERFORMANCE GLASS 
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teemed and on the verge of finan- 
cial ruin. I have been assured by 
these bidders that only I, by being 
an understanding and easy archi- 
tect, can prevent their immediate 
sojourn in the poor house. In addi- 
tion, I understand that these low 
bidders have been residing in 
"golden" ghettos, another qualifi- 
cation as a minority. 

Another facet of this problem is 
that the unsuccessful bidders (a 
majority) regard the low bidders 
with hate and disdain and predict 


new from HUNT 


AF-527 


FLUORESCENT 
WALL BOX DIMMERS 


The ever-increasing demand for fluorescent dimming equipment has 
resulted in Hunt Electronics’ development of two fluorescent wall box 


dimmers: Models АЕ:527 and AF-15. 


Aesthetically compatible with Hunt's present Architecturally Designed 
Dimmers, the AF-527 is a single-gang wall box dimmer capable of con- 
trolling a maximum of sixteen 40-watt rapid-start lamps when used 
with a Hunt-approved 277-volt dimming ballast. This dimmer will meet 
the requirements of innumerable commercial installations, including 
hospitals. Hunt's AF-15, а 120-volt double-gang wall box dimmer, can 
contro! up to thirty-two 40-watt rapid-start lamps when used with a 
dimming ballast recommended by Hunt. 


Both of these new models — representing marked technical advance- 
ment — may be ganged with other Hunt dimmers and controls. 


For more information regarding 
the AF-527 or AF-15, write: 


instant bankruptcy for the minor- 
ity group. Perhaps the AIA can 
form a committee to establish 
guidelines for dealing with both 
groups. 

My personal recommendation is 
for the low bidders to raise their 
prices and join the majority. This 
solution will be helpful to every- 
one except another minority group 
called “owners.” But perhaps we 
can form a committee to help and 
advise them with their problems. 

In any event, I am pleased that 
the architectural profession is part 
of the program to aid minority 


AF-15 


HUNT ELECTRONICS CO. 
2617 Andjon, Dallas, Texas 75220 
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E. 


groups. As a footnote, the special 
report encourages “appointing 
larger numbers of minorities on 
national committees, etc." Does 
this mean that we are to appoint 
larger numbers of lesser numbers 
(dictionary definition of a minor- 

ity), or am I confused? 
WILLIAM L. WURMB, AIA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


More on Outdoor Theaters 


EDITOR: 

The article in the August issue 
by Arthur С. Risser, AIA, provides 
some interesting insights into the 
trend toward outdoor theater de- 
velopment. We feel that the author 
missed several major considera- 
tions contributing to the success of 
Blossom Music Center —and pos- 
sibly other outstanding outdoor 
performance facilities. 

As architects and planners re- 
tained by the Musical Arts Associ- 
ates of Cleveland, William A. 
Gould & Associates was responsi- 
ble for the regional analysis, re- 
search, program development and 
preliminary site plans related to 
the site selection for this project. 

Planning and architecture are 
interdependent and must be exe- 
cuted as a continuing process to 
assure a total environment that 
will be esthetically pleasing and 
functionally efficient. They repre- 
sent one problem which requires 
one solution, achieved through a 
comprehensive approach. Blossom 
Music Center is an example of this. 

A full program of research was 
undertaken to determine the fac- 
tors and criteria for selection of the 
site for such a facility and a com- 
plex evaluation of these factors 
throughout an eight-county region 
was undertaken. These factors in- 
cluded audience distribution, re- 
gional accessibility, noise sources, 
land cost and other man-made fac- 
tors as well as natural and esthetic 
considerations necessary to the en- 
vironment for such a summer arts 
center. As a result, Blossom Music 
Center is located in the heart of an 
existing sylvan environment that 
was selected—not created—serv- 
ing an area of more than 3 million. 

WILLIAM A. GOULD, AIA 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ED. NOTE: Mr. Risser's intent was to indi- 
cate some trends rather than to make an 
in-depth presentation of the theaters shown. 


The AIA JOURNAL encourages ex- 
pressions of opinions from its read- 
ers but reserves the right to edit 
for length and style. Address let- 
ters to the Editor at the Octagon. 
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You can 
depend on 
SWIMQUIP! 


Swimquip is known as "The Friendly 
Giant" of the swimming pool industry 
because: 

1. Swimquip is the world's largest 
manufacturer of swimming pool 
equipment. 

2. Swimquip manufactures the most 
complete line of equipment in the 
industry. 

3. Swimquip's regional sales managers 
are spread across the Free World and 
are nearby any pool location. This is 
the industry's most complete staff of 
qualified swimming pool specialists 
that can serve you anywhere. 

Swimquip means quality and 
operations efficiency 
For example, the Swimquip HRL filter for 
large commercial and municipal pools is 
equipped with a single lever backwash 
valve. This idea makes it possible 
to let your maintenance man 
or life guard take 
care of pool 
operation with 10 
minutes of 
instruction. 
Call for your 
Swimquip man... 
he's the man who | 
understands your | 
problems and 
knows how to 
solve them. 

In the West Call 213/443-4211 

“Ask for George Bowman” 

In Central US Call 214/357-3801 

“Ask for Ross McAlister” 

In the East Call 404/355-0480 

“Ask for Allen Hames” 


SWIMQUIPXK:»/»-. 


DEDICATED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE 

ART AND SCIENCE OF SWIMMING POOLS! 
3301 Gilman Road, El Monte, Calif./1121 Huff 
Road, N.W., Atlanta, Georgia/2665 Manana Dr., 
Dallas, Texas/74 Gervais Dr., Don Mills, Ont., 
Canada/Blvd. Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra 
owssienz 151 Mexico 17, D.F./Ashley St., West 
Footscray, W, 12 Victoria, Australia/ 
203-205 Cashel St., Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 
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Architects Information Service 


To order single copies of items listed: 
circle number on card that corre- 
sponds to number beside each of 
the listed items you want, Send no 
money now. The charge, if any, for 
a single copy is noted for each item, 
and you will be billed for this amount. 
Minimum billing for reprints is $1. 


Current Issue Reprints 
single copies free 


1 Future of the Profession—37 


Previous Issue Reprints 
single copy prices as noted 


20 Modular-Jointed Education of 
Joe's Boys —4 pp.; 25¢ 
Progress report on the Princeton 
Project 

21 Practice Profile: Frank Grad & 

Sons—8 pp.; 254 

Meeting the challenge of the new 

age through expanded services 


Contractual General Conditions 
—6 pp.; 25$ 
Viewing basic legal relationships 


22 


23 Where is Architecture Going?— 
12 pp.; 50¢ 

Digest of the Future of the Pro- 
fessions’s conference at Airlie 


House 


24 Testing the Rainbow—4 pp.; 25¢ 
An aid in visual matching of 
colors 

25 The Western House—10 pp.; 25¢ 

A portfolio of 10 of the best 

projects in the Western Home 

Awards program 


26 Buildings for All to Use—14 pp.; 
50¢ 
Standards for barrier-free archi- 
tecture 


27 Professional Development Pro- 
gram—12 pp.; 25¢ 
Background and purposes of the 
AIA program 


28 Decision Maker 1985—12 pp.; 25¢ 
Review of the AIA Task Force 
on Elementary and Secondary 
Education 

29 New Dimensions in Air Rights— 

5 рр.; 25¢ 

An analysis of two dual-purpose 

structures 

30 Dialogue and Discovery—5 рр.; 

256 

A look at VPI's Inner College of 


Environmental Design 


To order manufacturers' technical 
data: Circle number on card that cor- 
responds to the number beneath or 
beside each product advertisement 
for which you wish additional spe- 
cific printed technical data sent to 
you. Information will be sent from 
the appropriate producer. 


31 The Sheer Joy of Sketching—7 
pp.; 25¢ 
A portfolio with random notes 


32 Library Buildings 1968 Awards 
Program—4 pp.; 254 
A portfolio of seven projects 
107 Anatomy of the Mall—10 pp.; 254 
A definitive study of this pedes- 
trian concept 
108 Practice Profile: Wallace K. Har- 
rison, FAIA—6 pp.; 256 
Study of the 1967 Gold Medalist 
112 Radiation Shielding—11 pp; 254 
An architectural primer 
114 The Big Ground Wave—5 pp.; 
254 
Challenge of supersonic travel 
117 Adventures in the Pursuit of 
Excellence—5 pp.; 25 
A review of the controversial 
Bard Awards 
118 "Let's AII Go Down to the Jail 
and See Andy Warhol"—4 pp.; 
254 
Finding room for the arts in re- 
sourceful communities 


Special Offers 


33 AIA JOURNAL subscription in- 
formation and prices. For regis- 
tered architect rates, see sub- 
scription card. 

34 Binders for AIA JOURNAL, in- 

formation and prices 

36 Reprints in quantity, information 

and prices 

37 1969 Steel Deck Institute Design 

Manual 

40 Clearinghouse for Federal Scien- 

tific and Technical Information, 

subscription price 

44 Your Building and Your Archi- 

tect, 18-page booklet for clients 


45 Checklist for Cities, a working 
guide for urban analysis 


46 NACA Ceiling Systems Hand- 
book, order form 


THE NEW PPG 
HEATED TWINDOW UNIT. 
REMEMBER IT. 


IT'S GOING TO MAKE A 
LOT OF BUILDINGS OBSOLETE. 


It'S a remarkable window that can eliminate peripheral 
heating systems; eliminate downdrafts, fogging, frosting 
and condensation; cut heating and air conditioning 
costs; and stay cleaner longer. 


All you do is plug it in. 


For information about this remark- 

able new window for custom instal- 
lations, write for our new booklet. 

Mr. George Catlin, PPG Industries, Inc., 
One Gateway Center, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. 
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Notable glass structures " 


architect's imagination 
With LORD a BURNHAM 
engineering 


* Botanical, zoological 
gardens 


Conservatories 

Pool enclosures 

Solaria, atria 

Glazed arcades, canopies 
Domed display areas 
Glazed pavilions 
Skylights 


Glazed school and 
industrial laboratories 


Breathes there an architect to the profession born, who 
never to himself has sworn: “A glasshouse assignment is 
always an exciting project for me. I find it a fascinating 
challenge to creativity and ingenuity!". But he also thinks: 
“Glass structures often répresent unique situations and in- 
volve unusual requirements. Possibly a manufacturer could 
be of help... .” 


So, we'd like to offer the thought that hundreds of archi- 
tects throughout America have worked with Lord & Burn- 
ham in perfecting their custom designs and resolving the 
peculiar problems inherent in glass. As the glasshouse man- 
ufacturing center of the country, Lord & Burnham has always 
made its assistance available to architects without cost or 
obligation at any time. 


How can we help? With the most comprehensive facilities 
in the glass structure industry, our engineering department 
can pane an excellent base for your own planning for your 
client . . . furnish standard designs, details, and stock draw- 
ings . . . answers to special questions and problems . . . fur- 
nish quotations, prices, and tested specifications. Time, 
money, and effort can be saved for yourself and your client 
through helpful technical counsel in the preliminary stages. 
Consult our catalog in Sweet's Architectural File for more 
details, or write us about your project — no obligation. Need 
help immediately? Call us collect: (914) 591-8800. 


SECOND CENTURY OF 
GLASSHOUSE LEADERSHIP 


Lord aBurnham IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 
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Calendar 


National 


Nov. 17: Color Marketing Group Conference, Marco 
Polo Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Nov. 23-25: National Commission for UNESCO Con- 
ference on Man and His Environment: A View 
Toward Survival, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 
(sponsored by US National Commission for 
UNESCO) 

Nov. 23-26: AIA Student Forum, Rice Memorial 
Center, Rice University, Houston 

Dec. 5: Joint Committee on Employment Practices 
Third Conference (Employee/Employer — A Rela- 
tionship in Transition), Arlington Park Towers, 
adjacent to Chicago's O'Hare Field 

Jan. 18-22: National Association of Home Builders 
Annual Convention-Exposition, Astrodome, Hous- 
ton 

Jan. 29-Feb. 1: Society of Architectural Historians, 
Annual Meeting, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

March 3-5: Aluminum in Architecture Exposition 
and Seminar, Palmer House, Chicago 

March 16-18: Performance of Masonry Structures 
Conference, National Bureau of Standards, Gai- 
thersburg, Maryland 


AIA Regional and State Conventions 


Nov. 5-7: North Central States and Minnesota So- 
ciety of Architects, Hilton Hotel, St. Paul 

Nov. 9-14: Western Mountain Region, Dunes Hotel, 
Las Vegas 


Continuing Education 


Nov. 10-12: Acoustics and Noise Control in Build- 
ings Workshop. Contact: Dr. Monroe Kriegel, Di- 
rector of Engineering and Industrial Extension, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
74074. 

Nov. 14-15: School Conference. Contact: School of 
Continuing Education, Box 1099, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, Mo. 63130. 

Nov. 20-21: Computer Graphics — from the '60s to 
the '70s Seminar (immediately following closing 
sessions of the Fall Joint Computer Conference). 
Contact: Engineering Update Institutes, Dept. S-3, 
P.O. Box 39, Woodland Hills, Calif. 91364. 


Competitions 


Jan. 9: Submissions due, Vienna International Garden 
Show 1974 (buildings included). Contact: Stadt- 
gartenamt, A-1010 Vienna, Austria. 


Awards Programs 


Feb. 2: Nominations due, R. S. Reynolds Memorial 
Award for distinguished architecture with signifi- 
cant use of aluminum. Contact: Reynolds Award, 


AIA, 1735 New York Ave. N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. 
Tours 


April 3: Architecture and Garden Tour of Japan, 
departing from Vancouver, B.C., for 23 days with 
optional extension to Hong Kong and Bangkok. 
Contact: Kenneth M. Nishimoto, AIA, 263 S. Los 
Robles Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 91106. 


OR TREATMENTS _ 
d in America's Newe 


he Houston Intercontinental Airport, Houston, Texas. Archi- 
cts: Golemon & Rolfe, Houston: Pierce & Pierce, Houston. Ter- 
zzo Contractor: Texas State Tile & Terrazzo, Inc., Houston. 


illyard ONEX-SEAL can handle even Texas-size jobs! 
hat's why it was specified as the seal/finish for terrazzo 
oors in the Houston Intercontinental Airport which will 
Жа! more than half a million square feet. 


ouston Intercontinental represents a passenger/air 
affic solution so revolutionary that design experts are 
Iready calling it “the Houston Concept." Individual unit- 
irminals contain everything within а 600 ft. radius— 
arking, ticketing, plane boarding, baggage pickup. Two 
nit-terminals are currently serving passengers; two 
ore will be added in the near future and additional units 
an be added whenever traffic warrants. Houston Inter- 
ontinental is one of only two airports in the country that 
ill not become obsolete with the advent of the B-747 
nd the supersonic transports. 


INEX-SEAL seals and finishes even white floors without 
ıe danger of destroying the appearance with a yellow- 
ig, discoloring film. Floors sealed with ONEX-SEAL 
ill stay light and bright to eliminate the need for fre- 
uent stripping and resealing caused by seals that yel- 
jw with age. Lustre buffs back through repeated 
crubbings. 


HILLYARD SPECIFICATIONS MANUAL 


{rite for your copy today. Loose-leafed and numbered, each 
le will be kept up to date for you. 


Iso ask, at no obligation, for the services of a Hillyard archi- 
sctural consultant. He's trained to recommend proper, ap- 
roved treatments for the floors you are specifying and also to 
upervise application at the job site. 


HILLYARD m: 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 


To Gates 67 8 9 10 
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where industry 
demands 
unfailing 


communications 


speci 


solid-state reliability 


> Leader in Sound 

for Industry . . . 

OVER 1 MILLION WATTS OF SOLID-STATE 
AUDIO POWER NOW IN SERVICE 


RAULAND high-powersolid-statesound 
serves the communications needs of hun- 
dreds of industries, both large and small. 
Many of the installations have now been 
in continuous operation for well over five 
years without a single failure, Where 
unfailing communications are required, 
RAULAND reliability is there. If you 
specify sound or communications instal- 
lations, RAULAND's 40 years of expe- 
rience in the field is at your command, 
We specialize in working with architects 
and consulting engineers. 


free 


Send for this valuable 
brochure. It shows how 
RAULAND solid-state 
sound boosts produc- 
tion and cuts operating 
costs for America's 
most progressive com- 
panies. 


Rauland-Borg Corporation, Dept. L 


3535 W. Addison St., Chicago, Ill. 60618 | 
| О Send brochure on Rauland Industrial Sound | 
| Name. | 
| Company. | 
| Address, | 
ڪڪ‎ d 
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Advertisers 


As an aid in using the Information 
Service Card, the circle number is 
listed before each advertiser, ex- 
cept those not subscribing to the 
service, 


Aerofin Corporation 


287 Alexander Drafting 

Equipment Company .... 22 
285 Allied Chemical ........... 81 
240 American Seating Co. ..... 87 
284 American Standard ... 23 
278 Armstrong Cork Co. ..Cov. 3-106 
215 Azrock Floor Products ..... 33 
348 Brunswick Corporation .... 27 
293 Buckingham-Virginia 

Slate Corporation ....... 99 
282 Cabin Crafts .............. 21 
324 L. E. Carpenter & Co., Inc. 12 
271. Desoo. («vemm ens ere oa 86 
326 Dow Badische Company ... 29 
218 Elkay Manufacturing Со... 2 
226 Fixtures Mfg. Corp. ...... 92 
322 Follansbee Steel Corp. . 89 
252 Gail International ......... 36 
217 Glenoit-Dobbie, Inc. ...... 26 
360 Glynn Johnson Corp. ...... 14 
273 Hanley Company .. 91 
235 Haw's Drinking Faucet Co. 11 
272 Hillyard Chemical Co, . 108 
213 Hunt Electronics Company 94 
359 The International Nickel 

Со», ШИ. н ue eee 8-9 
288 Johns-Manville Corporation 31 
280 Johnson Service Co. ....Cov. 4 
259 Kaiser Companies ........ 25 
301 LCN Closers, Inc. .. 20 
335 Libbey Owens Ford Co. .. 93 
303 Lord and Burnham ........ 102 
353 Marlite Division of 

Masonite Corp. .. 1 
262 W. R. Meadows, Inc. ..... 30 
260 Medusa Portland Cement Co. 16 
291 Meierjohan-Wengler, Inc. .. 17 
270 Metcalf & Eddy Engineers . 84 
251 Monarch Tile Mfg, Inc. .... 35 
258 Monsanto Textiles Division 83 


National Electrical 
Contractors Association 18-19 


Norton Door Closer 24 


PPG Industries, Inc. 77-80, 100-101 


281 Porcelain Enamel Institute . 95 
350 Potlatch Forests, Inc ..... 85 
300 Precision Parts Corp. ...... 105 
304 Rauland Borg Corp. ...... 104 
212 Ronan & Kunzl, Inc. ...... 7 
250 Sedgwick Machine Works.. 32 
274 Soss Manufacturing Co. .... 90 
265 Specification Systems ..... 84 
233 Steel Deck Institute ...... 15 
299 Swimquip, Incorporated 96 
225 Talk-A-Phone Company 28 

United States Steel ........ 4-5 
354 Van Nostrand Reinhold Co. 12 
242 Henry Weis Mfg. Co. .. 13 
330 World Carpets, Inc. .... Cov. 2 


Statement Required by the Act 
of October 23, 1962, Section 
4369, Title 39, United States 
Code, showing the ownership, 
management and circulation of: 


AIA JOURNAL 


Published monthly at 1735 New York Ave. 
N.W.. Washington, D.C. 20006. Statement 
filed October 1, 1960. 

The names and addresses of the Publisher, 
Editor and Managing Editor are: Publisher, 
Wm, Dudley Hunt Jr., 7404 MacKenzie Court, 
Bethesda, Md. 20034; Editor, Robert E. Koeh- 
ler, 1748 Corcoran St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20009; Managing Editor, NONE. 

The owner is: The American Institute of 
Architects, à nonstock, nonprofit New York 
membership corporation, qualified in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1735 New York Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. Stockholders hold- 
ing one percent or more of the stock are: 
NONE. 

The known bondholders, mortgages and 
other security holders owning or holding one 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: NONE. 

No person, corporation, partnership, trust 
or other entity beneficially owns an interest 
amounting to one percent or more. 


Average No. 
Copies Each Single 
Issue Issue 
During Nearest 
Preceding to Filing 
12 Months Date 
Total No. Copies Printed .. 28,993 28,900 
Paid Circulation 
Sales through dealers and 
carriers, street vendors 
and counter sales ... . None None 


. 21,348 
21,348 


Mail Subscriptions 
Total Paid Circulation .... 
Free Distribution by Mail 


Carrier or Other Means 6,870 7,454 
Total Distribution . 28,2318 28,433 

Office Use, Left-over, 

accounted, Spoiled after 

Printing . ares 775 467 
Total .... 28,999 28,000 


I certify that the statements made by me 
above are correct and complete. 


(Signed) Henry E. Kleiner, Bus. Mgr. 


 maginative 
Solution: 


The Precision 
Automatic Electric 
 Jisappearing Stairway. 


A Unique Stairway Concept: Ап auto- | A key switch at lower level is avail- | /“ 
matic stairway that provides safe, | able, if desired. 
sturdy access to important storage or Aircraft steel cables and a dual pul- 
work areas...yet silently and effi- | ley system in conjunction with ad- 
ciently disappears to recover premium | justable automatic limit switches 
space. guarantee precise "at rest" position 
of stairway, up or down. 
Efficient t Pm m - The curving hand rails glide 
way is operated by two toggle switches | on twin sealed ball bearing roll- i у 
—one mounted on the wall below— | ers (both sides), which ae sta- fi зе е — 
one mounted on the motor unit above. | tionary guides to assure perfect I V» чч / motor (directly con- 
|’ nected to reduction gear 
V^. drive) complete with con- 
tactors—prewired to control switches. 


alignment of 
the stairway on 
opening and 
closing. 


| Power Unit. The 
stairway utilizes a 4 
hp, 115 volt, 60 cycle, 


Available In Wood Or Aluminum. 
Standard specifications on wood models 
are: 1" Plywood Frame (Box or Angle) 
14e" x 6%” Straight Grain Stringers 
* 1" x 64" Straight Grain Treads, Cov- 
ered With Non-skid Rubber * 4” Fir- 
Ply Door * 154" B-Label Optional. 

Standard specifications on aluminum 
models аге: 14” Steel Frame (Box or 
Angle) * Aluminum Stringers 
7" x .230” Channel « Aluminum Treads 
6" х .225” х 19%” Channel, Covered 
With Non-skid Rubber • 14” Sheet Alu- 
minum Door • 14” B-Label Optional. 

Automatic electric disappearing 
stairways can be constructed to your 
special requirements. 


CISION parts 
corporation 


J | 400 NORTH FIRST ST. NASHVILLE, TENN. 37207 


There's nothing else like it. 
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National Cash Register's new Rancho 
Bernardo facility was designed to be the 
manufacturing and distribution center 

of a complete line of NCR data 
processing equipment. When the 

current building program is completed, 
the complex will measure 525,000 
square feet . . . 300,000 of which has 
already been completed and is in use. 
Architect: Frank L. Hope and Associates, 
San Diego, California. General 
Contractor: Ernest W. Hahn, Inc., 

Los Angeles and San Francisco, California. 
Flooring Contractor: Tri-Co Floors, 
Lemon Grove, California. 


The architects and designers had to plan a 
floor around constant movement of people, 
equipment, and machinery so rugged- 
ness, durability, ease of maintenance, 

and an outstanding appearance were 
required. Their choice: Imperial Modern 
Excelon Tile. 230,000 square feet of it. 


This rugged, vinyl-asbestos tile met 
all requirements squarely. The pattern 
and color go all the way through the 
tile so the design will last as long 

as the tile itself. And the rich, 
tight-mottled grain conceal 
and heel marks. 


scuffs 


Floor plan for compute: 
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